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Harper’s Magazine 
FOR OCTOBER. 
166 PAGES; 59 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Streets of Paris. 
By Ricnarp Harpine Davis. With 8 Illustrations 
by C. D. Grason. 


The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock. 
A Story. By THomas NEtson Pace. 


Golf in the Old Country. 
By Caspar W. Wuitney. With 15 Illustrations. 


Salvation Gap. 
A Story. By Owen WisTerR. With 2 Illustrations by 
FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


Lahore and the Punjaub. 
By Epwin Lorp Weeks. With 15 Illustrations by 
the Author. 


People We Pass: I. A Day of the Pinochle Club. 
By Juttan Ratt. 


In the Piny Woods. 
A Story. By Mrs. B. F. Maynew. With 4 Illustra- 
tions by A. B. Frost. 


Iberville and the Mississippi. 
By Grace Kine. With Portrait and Map. 


The Golden House. 
A Story. By Cuartes Dupitey Warner. Part IV. 
With 3 Illustrations by W. T. SmepLEy. 
The Royal Marine: = Idyl of Narragansett 


r. 
By Branper Matrsews. Part II. With 4 Illustra- 
tions by W. T. SMEDLEY. 


Poems. 
By Joun Vance Cueney and Ricnarp Burton. 
Editorial Departments as usual. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 84.00 A YEAR. 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscriptions. 
Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should be accompanied 
by Post-office Money Order or Draft. When no time is speci- 
fied, subscriptions will begin with the current number. Postage 
free to all subscribers inthe United States, Canada, and Mexico. 





Harper & Brothers’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Trilby. A Novel. By Grorcr pu Maurie, Author of 
“* Peter Ibbetson.”’ With 120 Illustrations by the Author. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 


Highland Cousins. A Novel. By Wiu1am Brack, 
Author of ‘‘The Handsome Humes,” ‘“‘A Princess of 
Thule,” ete. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 


On Cloud Mountain. A Novel. By Freprrick Tuicx- 
stun CLARK. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


Vignettes of Manhattan. By Branper Marruews, 
Author of ‘* The Story of a Story,”’ “‘ Studies of the Stage,” 
etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


Micah Clarke: His Statement. By A. Conan Doyzz, 
Author of “‘ The Refugees,” ‘‘ Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes,” ete. New Illustrated Edition. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.75. 


In Old New York. By Tuomas A. Janvier, Author of 
“The Aztec Treasure-House,”’ ‘‘ The Uncle of an Angel,” 
ete. With Illustrations and Maps. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.75. 


A Scarlet Poppy and Other Stories. By Harrier 
Prescort SporrorD. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
(In the Series ‘‘ Harper’s American Story-Tellers.”’ ) 


The Fur-Seal’s Tooth. AStory of Alaskan Adventure. 
By Kiex Mouwror, Author of “ Raftmates,” “ Canoe- 
mates,”’ ete. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.25. 


The Water-Ghost and Others. By Jonn Kenpricx 
Banas, Author of ‘* Coffee and Repartee,”’ ‘‘ Three Weeks 
in Polities,’’ ete. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.25. (In the Series of ‘“‘ Harper’s American Story- 
Tellers.’’) 


Perlycross. A Novel. By R. D. Buackmore, Author of 
“Lorna Doone,” “‘Springhaven,” ete. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.75. 


The above works are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be 
sent by Harper & Broruers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
Harper’s CaTALoGcuE will be sent to any address on receipt 
of Ten Cents. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


FICTION. 


The Chase of Saint Castin, and Other Tales. 
A volume of very dramatic Short Stories, mostly 
based on striking historic incidents. By Mrs. Catu- 
ERWOOD, author of “The Lady of Fort St. John,” 
“Old Kaskaskia,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


Ceeur d’Alene. 
A powerful story of the riot in 1892 in the Ceur 
d’Alene mines, with an ing love story. By 
Mary Hattock Foorr, author of “ John Bodewin’s 
Testimony,” “ The Led-Horse Claim.” 16mo, $1.25. 


Sweet Clover: A Romance of the White City 
A charming and very readable novel of the Great 
Fair. By Mrs. BurN#HAM, author of “ Dr. Latimer,” 
“Miss Bagg’s Secretary,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 

Danvis Folks. : 

A very readable story of Vermont life and customs, 
including stories of hunting, fishing, and “ bees,” with 
beth Yankee and French-Canadian dialects, and no 
little hamor. By Rowianp E, Rosryson, author of 
“ Vermont,” in the American Commonwealth Series. 
16mo, $1.25. 

ESSAYS. 

Childhood in Literature and Art: 

With some Observations on Literature for Children. 
A book of high critical character and interest, study- 
ing the meaning of the appearance and di 

of childhood as a subject for story, poetry, and art, 
in Greece, Rome, Judea, and in the Middle Ages. 
By Horace E. Scupper, author of “Men and Let- 
ters,” ete. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


In the Dozy Hours, and Other Papers. 
A book of nearly twenty bright essays, on a large va- 
riety of subjects ranging from kittens to parents’ 
rights, written with delightful humor and charm. By 
Aenes Reppiier, author of “ Books and Men,” 
« Points of View,” “ Essays in Idleness,” ete. Each 
of the four books, 16mo, $1.25. (Oct. 13.) 

Riverby. 
A volume of eighteen characteristic out-door papers 
on flowers, eggs, birds, mountains, prairies, and other 
appetizing subjects, treated with great freshness and 
insight. By Joun Burrovens, author of “ Wake 
Robin,” “ Signs and Seasons,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

From Blomidon to Smoky, and Other Papers. 
A book of isite observation in the provinces and 
elsewhere. By the late Frank Boxzes, author of 
“Land of the Lingering Snow,” and “ At the North 
of Bearcamp Water.” 16mo, $1.25. 

Master and Men: The Sermon on the Mount 
Practiced on the Plain. 
A book of thoughtful chapters contrasting current 
Christianity with that of Christ, and illustrating the 
beatitudes by the lives of Moses, Paul, Fox, 
General Gordon, and George Macdonald. By Rev. 
Dr. W. B. Wrienut, author of “ Ancient Cities ” and 
“The World to Come.” 16mo, $1.25. (Oct. 13.) 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ 
Fall Announcements. 


HEROES OF ISRAEL. 

By Witu1am G. Bromus, D.D.. LL.D., author of ‘A Manual 
of Bible History in Connection with the General of 
the World.”’ 8vo, cloth extra, numerous illustrations, $1.50. 
“We have not space at our command sufficient to review it as it de- 

serves to be reviewed : we can but recommend it as a valuable 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Collier’s Hist of English Literature, in a Series 
of Biographical etches. 7 cloth. Kevised and en- 


New Dictionary. 
Royal English Dic and Word Treasu 
By Tuomas T. MactaGan, Ye .A., of the Ro yal High School 
and Heriot-Watt College, Edin burgh. 12:0, cloth, $1.00. 
Splendid Books for Young People. 
As We Sweep through the Deep. A Story of the 
Times of Old. Se ae M.D.,R.N. 
With i 12mo. cloth extra, 80 cents. 
vicA 800d book for boys, giving glimpees of naval life during the stirring 


on ~ an Vikings. An Orkney Story. By Jonn Gunn. 
With y qeee by Jonn Wrowiamson. 12mo, cloth 
extra, 
The of the adventures of young Orcadians ressed 
the kk during the eaten oe = 
The ———— Cit y J. S. Frercuer, author of 
“When Charl athe was King,” “Through Storm 
qul ine.” an ye be. 
ventures 


be a Way. A Tale of Temperance Toil. By 


J. Leone, author of “* h Storm to Sun- 
Yue ete. With illustrations. ee ek extra, $1.00. 


The Little Swedish Baron. By the author of “‘ The 
Swedish Twins,” ete. 12mo, cloth extra, 60 cents. 

Mopsie. The Story of a London Waif. By Dororny 

ALROND, author of ‘‘ These Little Ones.’’ 12mo, cloth 
extra, 60 cents. 

The Rival Princes. A Story of the Fourteenth Century. 
By J. M. Catiwett, author of “ Dorothy Arden,” etc. 
lémo, cloth extra, 50 cents. 

New Book by Miss Small. 

Suwarta. And Other Sketches of Indian Life. By Miss 
Annie H. SMALL, author of “* ght and Shade in Zenana 
Missionary Life,’’ ete. Beautifully illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth extra, 80 cents. 

New Books of Bible Stories. 

My First Book of Bible Knowledge. With numer 
ous illustrations. Fancy illuminated cover, 4to, 25 cts. 

Step by Step through the Bible. A Scripture His- 
tory for Little By Eprrn Raupx. With a Pref- 
— A emeaeae Gerxig, D.D., LL.D. In 3 parts, 


“No sweeter, of the Scriptures could 
be gran toetulie child cr made C. Commonwealth. 
A Charming Fairy Story. 
Up the Chimney to Ninny Land. A Fairy Story for 


Children. By A. S. M. Cuxster. author of **Short Dog- 
gerel Tales.”” With numerous illustrations. Small 4to, 
cloth extra, $1.00. 


Splendid New Edition. 
Ivanhoe. By Sir Watrer Soorrt, Bart. With notes and 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers, 
33 East 17th St., Union Square, New York. 
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COPELAND AND DAY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE YELLOW BOOK. 

An Illustrated Quarterly under the Editorship of HENRY 
HARLAND and AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Small Quarto, 
eloth bound, $6.00 a year or $1.50 a number. The 
Yellow Book’s pictures in no case serve as illustrations 
to the letterpress; each stands by itself as an inde- 
pendent contribution, while the articles contributed 
to the magazine are modern in spirit and indepen- 
dent in thought. 


“Tt has attracted attention. The ‘ Yellow Book’ has brought in 
the Yellow Gold and its purpose is fulfilled.”"— The Critic. 


‘rpress. 
“The presen ees oe nana & Ose 
low Book" J Philadelphia Record. 


ines would refuse to publi shares perhaps better left un- 
except one, are not.”"— amy ee ee a 
SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA. 

A book of verse by Briss CARMAN and RICHARD 
Hovey. With cover and end papers designed by T. 
B. METEYARD. Octavo, boards, $1.00. Fifty copies 
on large paper, $3.00. 


POEMS. 
By Joun B. Tass. Square 12mo, green and gold, 
$1.00. In the press. 


TENNYSON AND HIS PRE-RAPHAELITE 
ILLUSTRATORS. 

A book about a book. By Gzorce Somes Layarp. 
Containing five full-page reproductions. Octavo, half 
leather, $1.75. A very few copies on large paper, 
$5.00. 

ENGLISH POEMS. 


By Ricuarp Le GALuieNNE. Third edition, $1.50. 


SALOME. 

A drama in one act. By Oscar WixpE. With ten 
full-page designs by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Square 
octavo, $3.75. 

THE HOUSE OF LIFE. 

By Dante GABRIELLE Rossetti. Now being for the 
first time given in its full text. Five hundred copies, 
square octavo, $2.50. 

POEMS. 
By Francis THompson. Fourth edition. Square 
octavo, $1.50. 


POEMS. 
By Ricnarp GARNETT. Octavo, $1.50. 


A RANDOM ITINERARY. 
By Joun Davipson. 12mo, $1.50. 


COPELAND AND DAY, Boston, Mass. 


Heroes of the Nations. 

‘“* An interesting and most instructive series.” — Morning 
News, Wilmington, Del. 

“* The fascinating series of ‘ Heroes of the Nations.’ ”’—Lit- 
erary World. 

eA series of Biographical Studies of certain 
representative historical charaGers, about whom 


have gathered national traditions. 
Cloth extra. . ... .+ + + $1.50 
Half Morocco, uncut edges and 


gilt top . 2. 2. © © © 6 ©) 7S 


Ten volumes are now ready ; each volume is 
fully illustrated with maps and plans. 


I.— NELSON, and the Naval Supremacy of England. By 
W. Crark RvssExy. 
« Bie dn Sede dy Le Lak Lo ~ . Russell writes 
discretion, and taste.” —London World. 
Il.—GUSTAVUS rong ye and the Struggle of Pro- 
testantism for Existence. C. R. L. Fiercuer, M.A. 


Meteo ditedois a teen 
gle i ae ee Hig Outlook. 


— PERICLES, and the Golden Age of Athens. By Ev- 
~o Assorrt, M.A. 
“A book of the utmost importance to thoughtful readers.” — The 


IV.— THEODORIC THE GOTH, the Barbarian Cham- 
pion of Civilization. By Taomas Hopexm, D.C.L. 
ye, bn yw and valuable contribution to historical litera- 
ture.”"— Chicago Standard. 
V.—SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, Type of English Chivalry. 
By H. R. Fox-Bourns. 


is more worthy of « place than Philip Sidney.”--Lderary World, Boston. 


VI.—JULIUS CAESAR, and the Organization of the Ro- 
man Empire. By W. Warps Fowter, M.A. 
ua legien an account of «citi prod inthe world's history which 
VII.— JOHN WYCLIF, Last of the Schoolmen and First 
of the English Reformers. By Lewis SERGEANT. 
gnats cake - ets ra ee Its analysis 
<a NAPOLEON, Warrior and Ruler, and the Military 
Seay of Revolutionary France. By W. O’Connor 
ORRIS. 


“*The book is certainly the best modern account of Napoleon in the 
English language.” — London Academy. 


IX.—HENRY OF NAVARRE, and the Huguenots in 
France. By P. F. WirttERt, M.A., Fellow of Exeter Col- 


“A bright, popular history, which exhibits excellent of the sub- 
and more excellent discrimination in a Ah 
tion of the central character.””— Deoton Troneerapt 


X.—CICERO, and the Fall of the Roman Republic. By J. 
L. SrracHan Davipson, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. With many illustrations. 


To be followed shortly by volumes dealing with Abraham 
Lincoln, Prince Henry of Portugal, Louis XIV., ete. 


a*s Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. Send for 
Prospectus of the Series. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK: LONDON: 





27 and 29 W. 23d Street. 24 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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E. & ¥. B. YOUNG & CO.’S | PORTER AND COATES, 
New Publications. Philadelphia, 
ganas tire peditd bY HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
MRS. ELIZABETH RUNDLE CHARLES, HOLLAND. 


Author of “ Chronicles of Schinberg Cotta Family.” 
I. JOAN THE MAID: THE DELIVERER OF ENGLAND 
AND FRANCE. 


A story of the Fiftenth Century done into Modera English 8v0, 


ll. ATTILA AND NO iis CONQUERORS. 
A Story of the Days of St. Patrick Great. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


li. SONGS NEW AND OLD 
Collected from the writings of Mrs. Charles. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE CELTIC CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 


Being to yy Ae ya} in Seot- 
land down to the death of St. Margarct. By Joux Dowpen, D.D., 
Bishop of 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

THE CHURCH IN THE BRITISH ISLES BEFORE THE 
ING OF ST. A 
Three Lectures delivered in St. Paul's Cathedral by the Rev. G. F. 
16mo, cloth, 60 
Third Edition, Revised, of 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM”’ AND THE VERDICT OF 
8a a cloth, 587 
the Rev. A. H. Sarce, Queen 12mo, 
» pages. Price, $3.00. 


8. 8. TIMES.—“ The book is rich in archwological information.” 
NATIONAL BAPTIST. —‘“‘It is ir , conscientious, thorough, 


and (as we have said) 

—“* Has rendered the thoughtful Christian peo- 
—“An extremely suggestive and very valuable 
SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS FOR Ay a ll 


‘*"Phystes and Chemisty dvi in the evening shoo! continuation 


~ yg hs Ay - 44 16mo, cloth, $1. 
EDIBLE AND POISONOUS MUSHROOMS. 


SUN DAY—Volume for 1895. 


Uequa.ep ror The Stories and Mustration in 
N AY are all original. SUNDAY 
EW ILLUSTRATIONS, is not one of the many .1 
2S woodcuts and retold sto- 
Deuicrtrvt stories, It is all NEW. 
AND GOOD READING FOR | Paper ated side, $1.25 
side in and 
Youne anv op. bey aac 2.00 


Will be sent free by mail, on receipt of price, by 
E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 
Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue,. . . .. . 





cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cts. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by » well 
known author. List sent on Also complete cat- 
alogue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New Yorx. 





By EDMONDO be AMICIS. Translated from the 
Italian by HELEN ZimmeERN. This edition is made 
from new el and has been very care- 
fully printed. It contains 44 Photogravure illustra- 
tions and a map. Bound in two volumes, small oc- 
tavo, gilt tops. Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with 
slip covers), $5.00; half calf, gilt top, $10.00; large- 
paper edition, in two volumes, limited to 150 copies, 
$10.00. 

This superb edition of de Amicis’ “‘ Holland” will be wel- 
ecomed by all book lovers. As a book of travel the work has 
eae cee ee. 
tion of the Dutch country and people. The subject gives de 
Amicis full scope for the exercise of his brilliant literary gifts, 
his powers of picturesque description and sly humor. The 
illustrations include many views of historical buildings, views 


new and has been made with the greatest care to preserve as 
far as possible the charm of the original, and at the same time 
to retain the accuracy of statement and historical details. 


New Juveniles for Boys and Girls 
BY THE POPULAR AUTHORS, 

MRS. LUCY C. LILLIE, HARRY CASTLEMON, 

HORATIO ALGER, Jr. »  F EDWARD §S. ELLIS. 


ONLY AN IRISH BOY; 
or, Andy Burke’s Fortunes and Misfortunes. 
VICTOR VANE; 
or, The Young Secretary. 

By Horatio Areer, Jr., author of ‘The Ragged Dick” 
and “ Tattered Tom ’’ Series, ete. Tlustrated, 12mo, cloth, 
yellow and gold, $1.25 each. 

THE GREAT CATTLE TRAIL. 

Being the first volume of ‘* Forest and Prairie” Series. By 
Epwarp S. Ex1is, author of ‘The Deerfoot’’ and ‘* Wy- 
oming ”’ Series, ete. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

SAILOR JACK THE TRADER. 
Being the sixth volume of ‘‘ The War” Series. 


OSCAR IN AFRICA. 


Being the third volume of ‘‘ The Hunter”’ Series. By Harry 
CastLEmon, author of “ Rocky Mountain,”’ “ 
It,” ““Go Ahead” Series, ete. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 
blue, white and gold, $1.25 each. 


THE FAMILY DILEMMA. 

A Story for Girls. By Lucy C. Liu, author of “* The 
Squire’s Daughter,” ‘“‘Helen Glenn,”’ ete. Illustrated, 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

ALISON’S ADVENTURES. 


RUTH ENDICOTT’S WAY. 
By Lucy C. Latur. (To be published shortly.) These three 
excellent new stories for girls will be sold in a box, in uni- 
form binding, $3.75 ; sold separately, $1.25 each. 


PORTER AND COATES. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books for October. 


JUST READY: F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW STORY, 


LOVE IN IDLENESS. A Tale of Bar Harbour. 
By F. Marton Crawrorp, author of “ Katharine Lauderdale,” “ Saracinesca,” “ Pietro Ghisleri,” ete. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with decorative cover, uniform with The Cranford Series. $2. 























New Edition. 
The Makers of Florence. 

B OurpHant, author of ** Francis of Assisi,’”’ “* Ro 
ae ” ete. New Miniature Edition, uniform with 
William Winter’s Works, with all the Illustrations and 
Plates, and additional Plates. 4 vols., 18mo, cloth, gilt top, 
in box, $3.00. Sold d separately, 75 ¢ts. each. 

Vol. L, Dante ; Vol. oo Vol. IIL, The Cathedral Build- 
ers; Vol IV., The Piagnoni Painte 





New Book by Karl Karoly. 


Raphael’s Madonnas and Other Great Pictures, 
Reproduced from the Original Paintings. With a Life of 
Raphael and an Account of his Chief Works. By Karu 
Kage, author of “‘ The Paintings of Florence.” With 
53 Illustrations, including 9 Photogravures. Columbier 

8vo. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. WILLIAM WINTER. 
THE LIFE AND ART OF JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 


Together with some A t of his A 





stry, and of the Jefferson Family of Actors. By Wizt1Am WINTER, author ot “ The 


Life and Art of Edwin Booth,” ‘‘Shakespeare’s England,” ete. With Frontispiece and Photogravure Plates and other 
Illustrations. 12mo, cloth gilt, uniform with William Winter’s ** Life and Art of Edwin Booth ”’ published last year. $2.25. 


Now Ready, New and Cheaper Edition. 
The Life and Art of Edwin Booth. 
By. Wiiuiam Wrxrer, author of “Old Shrines and Ivy,” 
* Wanderers,” etc. New, re and cheaper edition. 
With New Fr Frontispiece Portrait i in Character. 18mo, cloth, 
gilt top, 75 cts. 


Harvard College. By an Oxonian. 
By Grorcs Birxeeck Hut, D.C.L., Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford; editor of “* Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” author of 
“* Writers and Readers,” etc. With Illustrations. 8vo. 


MISS FIELDE’S NEW BOOK, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOR. 
A CORNER OF CATHAY. Studies from Life Among the Chinese. 


By Apéuz M. Fretpr, author of “‘ Chinese Nights’ Entertainments.” With colored Plates, reproduced from original Pictures 
by artists in the celebrated School of Go Leng at Swatow, China. Small 4to, cloth gilt, $3.00. 


By the Author of ‘* The Memories of Dean Hole.” 


More Memories. 
By the very Rev. S. Reynotps Horr, Dean of Rochester, 
author of “‘ Reveries,’’ ‘“* A Book about Roses,” ete. $2.25. 


By Professor Erman. 
Life in Ancient Egypt. 


Described by ApotF Erman. Translated by H. M. Trrarp. 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Super royal 8vo. 


BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST AS REPRESENTED IN ART. 


By Freperic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, author of ** The Life of Christ,” “‘ Seekers 
after God,” ete. With numerous Illustrations and Frontispiece. 8vo, cloth gilt. 


By the Author of “‘ Building Superintendence.” 


Architect, Owner, and Builder Before 
the Law. 
By T. M. Cxark, Fellow of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, author of ‘‘ Building Superintendence.” 8vo, $3.00. 


New Book on Nursing. 
Text-Book of Anatomy and Physiology for 
~-) ae 


Compiled by Diana CiiFrorD ER, Assistant Superin- 
tendent New York City thar ac School, Blackwell’s et. 
With Illustrations. S8vo, $2.50, net. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS.” 


BARTLETT’S COMPLETE SHAKESPEARE CONCORDANCE. 
A NEW AND COMPLETE CONCORDANCE, or Verbal Index to Words, Phrases, and Passages in the Dramatic Works of 


Shakespeare. With a Supplementary 


Concordance to the Poems. By Joun Banriert, A.M., Fellow of the American 


Academy of Arts and Sciences, author of “* Familiar Quotations,” ete. 4to, half morocco, in box, $14.00, net. 


History of the English Language. 
By OLivEr 


Farrar Emerson, Assistant Professor 
-~ as — Philology in Cornell University. 12mo. 


resent the subject in such a way as to represent 


the great advance fn lish philological study made in recent years. 


of Rhet- 


Chronological Outlines of American Literature. 
By Saupsen L. Warrcoms, A.M. With a Preface by Bran- 
DER Martruews. Crown 8vo, uniform with ‘‘ Chronological 
Outlines of English Literature,”’ by F. Ryland. $1.25, net. 


MR. CHARLES DEXTER ALLEN'’S NEW BOOK ON EX-LIBRIS. 
AMERICAN BOOK-PLATES. 
A Guide to their Study, with Examples. By Coantes Dexter ALLEN, Member Ex-Libris Society, London ; Member Grolier 


Club, New York. 


With a Bibliography by Eszen Newext Hewins, Member Ex-Libris Society. Lllustrated with many 


reproductions of rare and interesting Book-plates, and in the finer editions with many prints from the original coppers, 


both old and recent. Imperia! 16mo, gilt top. $3.50, net. 





*,* Send Stamp for New Complete Catalogue of Macmillan § Co.’s Publications, now ready. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Firrn Avenur, New York. 
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THE SECOND EDITION OF 


The Manxman. 


By Hatt Care, author of “The Deemster,” “Capt’n Davy’s Honeymoon,” “ The Scapegoat,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


struggle between 
Mr. Caine pictures it.’"— Boston Home Journal. 


“To get a book like this—a good thick volume, compactly printed, the language 
of real style, e " p drerapech yen agey wed poor Joey my 
the author finds or need to lay aside his mask and philosophize 


breast ; con 
him down to degradation and shame. 
supremacy over the man more powerfully, more vy, 


ever in the whole r: of literature 


delineated, 
close-grained and nervous and possessed 
and yet with hardly a page in it all where 
face to face with. his reader—to come upon a book like 
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THE ART OF THE SHORT STORY. 


Although the arts of design, color, and tone 
have long been reduced to something like a 
scientific system of underlying principles and 
methods of procedure, and while schools for 
the inculcation of these principles and methods 
have long held a secure place among educa- 
tional institutions of the higher sort, the va- 
rious forms of the literary art have hitherto 
kept out of the hands of the schoolmaster, and 
their pursuit has been left to such eager and 
confident aspirants as have had the courage to 
clear paths for themselves. Literary art is, of 
course, made a subject of study in every school 
and college of the land, but rather as provid- 
ing a means of esthetic gratification than as 
opening the way to a professional career in lit- 
erature. It is admitted that exercises in verse 
and prose composition are common enough in 
educational programmes; but this is a very 
different thing from the deliberate attempt to 
master some form of the literary art for the 
purpose of finding in its pursuit the work of 
a lifetime. Even the French, who might nat- 
urally be expected to take the lead in such a 
matter, and who have their special schools and 
their Prix de Rome in painting and sculpture, 
in architecture and music, have never thought 
of stimulating poets and novelists except by 
approving of them, by the bestowal of a meta- 
phorical crown, when they are already arrivés. 

The reason why literary art is thus left to 
shift for itself — the Cinderella of the sister- 
hood — is not far to seek. The conviction is 
very widespread that literature is too elusive 
to be made the subject of instruction, that the 
most successful of poets or novelists could by 
no possibility impart to anyone else his secret, 
or even a respectable share of it. Possibly 
there may be added to this the other convic- 
tion that there is far too much scribbling in 
the world as things are, and that he would be 
no friend of mankind who should seek to en- 
courage still greater numbers to a reckless ex- 
penditure of ink and a wanton defacement of 
good white paper. 

There are some people, however, so consti- 
tuted as to be uninfluenced by the fact that a 
thing is generally accounted impracticable, pro- 
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vided they themselves see the way to its accom- 
plishment. Of such is the anonymous author 
of a treatise upon “The Art of Short Story 
Writing,” now modestly put forth through 
the Riverside Literary Bureau, not published 
in any regular form, but issued in facsimile of 
the type-written manuscript, and limited to a 
very small number of copies. This curious pro- 
duction professes to be “a practical course of 
instruction after the French method of Mau- 
passant.” The aathor clearly believes that the 
art of this particular form of literature with 
which he is concerned, at least, is capable of 
being imparted to persons of fair talent and 
education, and he sets about his task with a 
confidence that proves fairly contagious while 
one is reading his pages, although doubts may 
afterwards intrude. 

After some introductory remarks about the 
scientific method in fiction, the author begins 
the systematic treatment of his subject by a 
classification of short stories. There are five 
species: the tale, the fable, the study, the dra- 
matic artifice, and the complete drama. The 
tale deals with adventure or incident, and is 
illustrated by Mr. Stevenson. The fable is a 
tale with a direct moral, and Hawthorne was 
preéminent in its composition. The study is 
illustrated admirably by Miss Wilkins, and 
the dramatic artifice by Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis. The complete drama “combines all 
the elements found in the other kinds of stories 
into a single effective story. It tells a tale, it 
has a moral, although one usually more remote 
than the allegory, it has a study of character, 
and it usually suggests some problem of life, 
or has some clever turn, or unexpected episode, 
or climax.” This, the most consummate type 
of the art of the short story, is illustrated by 
Maupassant. After setting forth this acute 
and reasonably exhaustive classification, the 
author gives some sensible general directions 
about methods and materials, and then pro- 
ceeds to an analysis of the thirteen stories by 
Maupassant accessible to English readers in 
the volume entitled “The Odd Number.” From 
this time on, these stories are used by the au- 
thor to point his morals, and to illustrate the 
rules which he lays down for the guidance of 
those to whom the book makes a practical ap- 


We should be as far as possible from doing 
justice to the writer of this book if we gave the 
impression that he represented the art of story- 
writing as one easy of attainment. It is no 
course of “ Novel-Writing in Six Lessons,” no 





‘* Meisterschaft ” system that he offers us, no 
level path to the height that he points out. 
“‘ The writer must understand the life he writes | 
about to the very roots. He must have a deep | 
and vivid knowledge of the principles of psy- 
chology, of the actions and reactions of human 
feeling—in short he must know practically all 
there is to know about the life in which the inci- 
dent occurs.” “ If one does not know something 
worth knowing about life, something of value 
or suggestiveness, something new and meaning- 
ful, he has no material out of which to create 
a soul.” Such are the statements made over 
and over again, until, whatever other ideas the 
novice may get from these pages, he is sure to 
get a deepened sense of the old truth that art 
is long. Possibly the principle is carried to an 
unnecessary, as it certainly is to a discourag- 
ing, extent, in such a passage as the following: 
“« Every writer ought to formulate for himself 
more or less completely a philosophy of life. 
He should arrange his thought about the uni- 
verse into a system, so that he will feel clear as 
to what God is, what love is, what the mean- 
ing of life is, what is to be looked into and 
known and what is to be left untouched by the 
human mind.” Doubtless the great story tell- 
ers have done all this, but it can hardly be 
claimed for many others who have yet had a 
large measure of success. But such precepts 
are wholesome, even if they are forbidding, for 
they apprise the writer that he cannot set his 
ideals too high. Of the greatest importance, 
also, is the closing reminder that the most dil- 
igent study of rules and principles must have 
for its ultimate aim the relegation of those very 
rules and principles to the domain of the sub- 
conscious. ‘+ While one is actually writing a 
story, rules are the most fatal thing to have in 
mind. Self-consciousness during the actual 
feat of writing a story is the most dangerous 
thing in the world; but there is no surer way 
of escaping it than by submitting first to a rig- 
orous course of self-conscious preparation.” 
The strictures we are inclined to make upon 
the system set forth in this book are few in 
number and of no great importance. We think 
the writer goes too far when he says that “ the 
subject of literature is almost solely the emo- 
tional side of life.” It is doubtless true that 
to be successful, “ you must coin your heart’s 
blood into the universal coin of the realm of 
heart,” but why not also coin your ripest 
thought (with its proper emotional associa- 
tions) into the mintage of the intellectual prov- 
ince? The suggestion that a good story should 
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have an unexpected end is not a principle of 
the highest art, even in the short story. Rather 
should the inevitableness of the end be fore- 
shadowed from the beginning. This is, to our 
mind, one of the ultimate differences between 


art and artifice. We must also question the de- 


sirability of advising “all young writers to be- 
gin by being humorists,” and must regard as 
anything but a counsel of perfection the recom- 
mendation of journalism as a collateral pursuit 
helpful to literary achievement. There is even 
something ludicrous in one device of the writer 
—the use of diagrams to illustrate the charac- 
ter-relations of the Maupassant stories taken 
for texts throughout. We fancy, also, that the 
principles so neatly deduced from the practice 
of the French story-teller would require con- 
siderable modification if a systematic attempt 
were made to test them by the practice of two 
or three others, say of Hawthorne and Poe, or 
of Tourguénieff, the greatest of all artists in 
this kind. 

But we have no doubt that a young writer 
may get a good deal of real help from this hand- 
book of the art of fiction, provided, of course, 
he is the kind of person who can be helped by 
anything. His attention will be called to many 
things which he ought to avoid, and he will 
find many hints about the right way to set 
about his tasks. Fiction has its technique al- 
most as fully as has the drama, and our writer 
has evidently tested his methods by practice, 
although he modestly avers that “ he is not the 
author of very many great short stories.” And 
we could forgive greater inadequacies than any 
we have pointed out for the sake of his un- 
equivocal repudiation of the sort of realism that 
has played such havoc with latter-day fiction. 
He never forgets that story-writing must be 
the work of creative imagination, and the issue 
is not often so well put as in the following 
words : “ It would seem preposterous to let any 
outside circumstance determine for a writer of 
music the selection of chords, much less the ad- 
mission of discords; but that is exactly what 
a writer of fiction does when he tells a story 
just as it happened in real life. His object 
should have been to play upon the heart of the 
reader a beautiful tune of life ; instead, he pro- 
duces a jangle of discords.” 





A CORRESPONDENT asks the pertinent question why 
Professor Drummond has been allowed to appropriate, 
without a protest, the title of Miss Mathilde Blind’s 
book called “The Ascent of Man.” It is one of those 
peculiar “ coincidences ” which certainly seem worth ex- 
plaining. 





THE RISE AND THE FALL OF THE 
“THREE DECKER.” 


There are three institutions in this country which 
pass the understanding of the American. Since 
we are able to understand them very well, some of 
our insular conceit is accounted for. If you think 
of it, indeed, that level of intelligence which enables 
us to understand anything which your people can- 
not understand is something to be proud of. These 
three institutions are the House of Lords, the Es- 
tablished Church, and the Three Volume Novel — 
the “Three Decker.” The first two of these, in 
spite of long continued and determined attacks, are 
stronger than ever. The last of these, with which 
I have been intimately connected for five and twenty 
years, has just received a blow which threatens to 
be mortal. Often assailed, long derided, much 
abused, the Three Volume Novel has been stabbed 
at last in a vital part and by the hand of its oldest 
friend. It is not dead: it will, perhaps, partly re- 
cover ; but it is doomed to carry on a languishing, 
lame, and limp existence for the future. The his- 
tory of the Three Decker and the curiously artifi- 
cial character of its publication and price forms a 
little chapter in our branch of English literature that 
may not be without interest to American readers. 
At least, one may explain the genesis and the mean- 
ing of an institution which is full of absurdity ; 
which exists in no other country; which will shortly 
be numbered among the things of the past. 

The English novel in its popular form, as an ar- 
ticle of daily or constant consumption, was born 
and grew up in the last century. It appeared in 
one, two, or more volumes, as the author chose ; 
there was no rule or practice as to length. “The 
History of Tom Jones” took three or four times 
as much space and time in the telling as that of 
“The Vicar of Wakefield.” The woes of Clar- 
issa could not be contracted in the narrow limits 
which contained the adventures of Rasselas. But 
the volumes themselves were generally of equal 
length, forming. a small octavo containing from 
twenty to thirty thousand words. And between the 
years 1750 and 1800 these volumes were priced at 
three shillings each, so that a novel in three volumes 
was sold for nine shillings and one in four volumes 
for twelve shillings. The reading (and purchasing) 
public of that time was mostly found in the towns: 
in every large town, in every cathedral town, and 
in many smaller towns, there were literary coteries, 
clubs, and societies, a few of which were important 
enough to occupy a place in the history of literature. 
The literary circles of Norwich, Lichfield, Exeter, for 
instance, cannot be neglected by the historian of the 
last century. London, of course, provided the greatest 
demand for new books; and there were the two Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. In the country, 
in the quiet houses of squire and parson, there was 
as yet very little reading and very little demand for 
books. But the circle of readers went on widening 
year after year, steadily, though as yet slowly. And 
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the habit of reading, as the most delightful form of 
recreation, went on growing. People read faster as 
well as more ; they devoured books. No purse was 
long enough to buy all the books that one could 
read ; therefore they lent to each other; therefore 
they combined their resources and formed book 
elubs ; therefore the circulating libraries came into 
existence. It was not that we ceased to buy books: 
it was that we could no longer afford to buy a tenth 
part of the books we wanted to read, and that we 
clubbed together and passed on the books from 
hand to hand. 

All this took place in the latter half of the last 
century. Then followed a long war—a war of three 
and twenty years, nearly a quarter of a century — 
when Great Britain stood in arms for a time against 
the whole of Western Europe, the one undefeated 
enemy of military despotism. I fear we are forget- 
ting, as a nation, that long conflict: what it meant 
for the liberties uf the world; the sacrifices which 
we made to maintain it. These sacrifices fell with 
the greatest weight upon the professional classes, 
those in which were found the reading public. They 
could no longer afford to buy books at all ; the book 
clubs increased in number: so did circulating libra- 
ries. The booksellers, finding that their buyers were 
growing fewer, had to raise the price of their books. 
And from 1790 to 1850 the price of novels (not to 
mention other branches) ran up from three shillings 
a volume to ten shillings and sixpence a volume. At 
the same time the number of volumes gradually 
became limited to three at the most, and was sel- 
dom under three. For forty years or so this arbi- 
trary rule has prevailed." The novel has had to 
be in three volumes; the price has been, nominally, 
thirty-one shillings and sixpence; the only pur- 
chasers have been the circulating libraries. 

Other changes have occurred: the book clubs, 
with very few exceptions, have been dissolved ; the 
cireulating libraries, for practical purposes, have 
been reduced to two—Mudie’s and Smith’s: these 
two have long since refused to pay the nominal price 
of thirty-one shillings and sixpence, and have ob- 
tained the novels at fifteen shillings a copy, and in 
some cases at very much less. 

Again, forty years ago the reprint of a novel in 
a cheap form was a rare event ; only the most pop- 
ular novelists were so honored, and then after a 
long interval. It is now the custom to bring out 
a new and cheap edition of every novel the least 
above the average. This edition appears about nine 
months after the first; the price varies from three 
shillings and sixpence to six shillings. 

We have, therefore, this remarkable custom in 
the publishing of novels. We bring out the first 
edition exclusively for the readers of Mudie’s and 
Smith’s libraries. These number about 250,000, 
reckoning about four to each subscribing family. 
That is to say, in a home population of 37,000,000, 
and a colonial population of 15,000,000, without 
counting India, whose educated natives read our 





literature extensively, we keep everybody waiting 
for our best works of fiction until this lucky quar- 
ter of a million has had a nine months’ run among 
them. Of late, there have been revolts here and 
there. Two or three of our best and most popular 
writers have refused to recognize the Three Vol- 
ume rule. Mr. Louis Stevenson is one; Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling is another. And now the two libraries them- 
selves—supposed to be the props and pillars of the 
old system — have announced to the trade that in 
future they will only give eleven shillings a copy 
instead of fifteen shillings for the Three Volume 
novel, and they will make it a condition that they 
shall have the exclusive use of it—. e., that there is 
to be no cheap edition—for twelve months after first 
publication. I dare say American readers have heard 
of the storm which during the whole summer has 
raged about this question. The Society of Authors, 
taking counsel of its novelist members, have de- 
clared against the Three Volume system altogether. 
Some of the publishers have advertised that they 
will issue no more novels in that form. Those of 
our novelists who are already engaged ahead for 
the old form—TI am myself one of these — will 
break away from it as soon as they can. And 
although the old form will linger on for some time, 
its tyranny is now past. Henceforth, in this coun- 
try as in the States, we shall appeal to the whole 
reading public at the very outset ; and we shall ask 
them, for the present, to buy our stories in one vol- 
ume at the price of six shillings. And here again 
—because we really are a most illogical race—the 
six shillings means four shillings and sixpence, for 
the retail bookseller has to take off twenty-five per 
cent from the nominal price. 

It is often advanced in newspapers that this re- 
volt means a demand for shorter stories. The state- 
ment is made in ignorance. The Three Volume 
novel ranges from one hundred thousand words to 
three hundred thousand words in length. The one 
volume novel has exactly the same range. For in- 
stance, Mr. Louis Stevenson will be found, as a 
rule, somewhat under one hundred thousand words. 
*‘ Marcella,” on the other hand, now in one volume, is 
nearly three hundred thousand words. The only de- 
mand, in fact, for a shorter story —I do not mean 
the “short story,” which is another thing—is raised, 
so far as I can see, by those who write reviews for 
London papers. Readers, when they get hold of a 
good novel, care not how long it is. Who would 
wish “ Vanity Fair ” to be reduced by a single page? 
When we are in good company we are loth to leave 
them: there are even characters with whom one 
would like to live for years. A long novel which 
is also tedious is, indeed—but then I, for one, never 
allow myself to be bored by a tedious novel. 

And this—if you have had patience to read so far 


| —is the history of the rise, the growth, the great- 


ness, and the fall, of that mysterious institution, the 
Three Volume Novel. Water Besant. 


Devonshire, England, Sept. 8, 1894. 
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ENGLISH AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN.* 


The work in English in the University of Wisconsin 
is done in the two departments,—Rhetoric and Oratory, 
and English Language and Literature. The combined 
instructional force is two professors, two assistant pro- 
fessors, and three instructors,— seven in all. 

For many years the required work in rhetoric and 
composition consisted of one term’s work in formal 
rhetoric, and of weekly rhetorical exercises throughout 
the course. The growth of the University has led to 
concentration. Rhetoric is now required twice a week 
through the Freshman and Sophomore years. There 
are eleven courses in the department, nearly all running 
longer than one term. In the Freshman year the aim 
is thoroughly to ground the students, by precept and 
by steady practice, in the fundamentals of composition; 
the emphasis is constantly thrown on rhetoric as an art. 
Analysis of themes, paragraph formation, the study of 
the fundamental qualities of style and of great literary 
types, with much practice in writing both within and 
without the class-room,— such, briefly stated, are the 
aim and method of the Freshman’s rhetorical training. 
Much attention is paid to the mechanics of composition. 
The unevenness of the entrance preparation in English 
compels this. 

Although rhetoric is now required in our accredited 
high schools, still the preparation is very inadequate. 
In some of the schools the study is merely formal, not 
looking to the production of anything; usually too much 
work is required of the instructor, and not seldom the 
work is assigned to those teachers who have little or no 
special preparation for it; helpful criticism is therefore 
rare. The course in English composition as laid down 
in the catalogue of the schools is seldom carried out even 
in the letter. 

With our Freshmen, all written work is inspected; 
most of it is carefully criticised, and much of it is re- 
written. We try to lighten the burden of criticism 
somewhat by massing the faults, and then treating 
them before the class. Typically defective essays are 
type-written, reproduced on the mimeograph, and crit- 
icised in the class-room. Some of the faults common 
to beginners arise from ignorance, or carelessness, or 





* This article is the seventeenth of an extended series on the 
Teaching of English at American Colleges and Universities, 
of which the following have already appeared in THE Dra: 
English at Yale University, by Professor Albert S. Cook 
(Feb. 1); English at Columbia College, by Professor Bran- 
der Matthews (Feb. 16); English at Harvard University, by 
Professor Barrett Wendell (March 1); English at Stanford 
University, by Professor Melville B. Anderson ( March 16); 
English at Cornell University, by Professor Hiram Corson 
(April 1) ; English at the University of Virginia, by Professor 
Charles W. Kent (April 16); English at the University of 
Illinois, by Professor D. K. Dodge (May 1); English at La- 
fayette College, by Professor F. A. March (May 16) ; English 
at the State University of Iowa, by Professor E. E. Hale, Jr. 
(June 1); English at the University of Chicago, by Professor 
Albert H. Tolman (June 16) ; English at Indiana University, 
by Professor Martin W. Sampson (July 1); English at the 
University of California, by Professor Charles Mills Gayley 
(July 16); English at Amherst College, by Professor John F. 
Genung (Aug. 1); English at the University of Michigan, by 
Professor Fred N. Scott (Aug. 16) ; English at the University 
of Nebraska, by Professor L. A. Sherman (Sept. 1); and 
English at the University of Pennsylvania, by Professor Felix 
E. Schelling (Sept. 16.)— [Epr. Drax.] 





general inexperience, while some are due to lack of cul- 
ture and of mental training. Persistent criticism may 
profitably be applied to the former group of faults, 
while a kindly patience may often note the disappear- 
ance of the latter group. The division may not be ex- 
act, yet it holds true that something may be left to the 
general development of the student. Over-criticism is 
as bad as under-criticism or no criticism. Facility in 
expression may, at times in the student’s course, count 
for more than mere conformity to rhetorical principle. 
Criticism that freezes the currents of invention is always 
of doubtful utility. It is apt to lead to mere perfunctory 
work, just as no criticism leads to such work; and per- 
functory work is the bane of the rhetorical class-room. 

In the Sophomore year the essay-writing is continued. 
The application of the principles of the paragraph are 
more strongly insisted upon; the great problems in ex- 
pression are pushed to the front. The writing of essays 
in description, narration, argumentation, and exposition 
proceed with the study of brief extracts of literary 
masterpieces. Milton and Macaulay, Addison and De 
Quincy, Ruskin and Huxley, are critically studied for 
diction, adaptation, and mastery of materials. The 
great webs are pulled just enough apart that the stu- 
dent may see with what pains and skill the weaving has 
been done. We aim not at the production of literature, 
but in some little degree to arouse and cultivate the lit- 
erary spirit; not that spirit that simply enjoys litera- 
ture, feeling what is good, but the artist spirit that re- 
joices in creation, in the perfect embodiment of an idea, 
—the critical spirit as Matthew Arnold understood the 
term. At this stage of the work, the criticism of essays 
is largely personal. Many of the essays are read be- 
fore the class. The other influences in the University 
that help the Freshmen and Sophomores to the attain- 
ment of some degree of proficiency in English composi- 
tion I shall speak of later. 

The required work in rhetoric ends with the Sopho- 
more year. The advanced courses in rhetoric, as well 
as the courses in elocution, are optional. The principal 
advanced course in rhetoric is given three times a week 
throughout the year, and is open to those students who 
have completed the required work. The method of in- 
struction is by text-book and lectures, and by wide aux- 
iliary reading. The aim is to cultivate the literary taste. 
Minto’s “ Manual ” and Lessing’s “ Essays on Criticism ” 
are read by the class. The text-book furnishes mate- 
rial for lectures or talks by the students. Orations, 
speeches, and debates are delivered before the class, 
then carefully written out and criticised. Essays of the 
Freshmen or of the Sophomores are corrected by mem- 
bers of this advanced class, who then look over the cor- 
rected work with the instructor. 

The above work in English is done in the academical 
courses. In the College of Engineering, the Freshmen 
are required to take Rhetoric and Composition three 
times a week during the year. The work is similar to 
that required of the Freshmen in the literary courses, 
except that special stress is laid upon scientific and tech- 
nical description and exposition. This is further carried 
out in an elective course in the same departments, open 
only to Engineering students, where the training is purely 
practical, intended to aid the student clearly to express 
himself on scientific and professional subjects. 

An article on English at the University of Wisconsin 
would be incomplete that did not give some account of 
the work of the literary societies. They form a great 
practice department in English composition and elocu- 
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tion. The work is so certain, and so uniform in quality, 
that it may be looked upon as part, and not an unim- 
portant part either, of the students’ training. Freshmen 
and Sophomores, while carrying on the work in English 
composition in the class-room, are listening to or en- 
gaging in weekly debates in the society halls. There 
are in all eight general literary societies; and in all of 
them, I believe, essay writing and oration writing is sub- 
sidiary to debating. The competition runs high even 
within the societies. The Sophomores of each society 
hold annually a public exhibition; those who appear are 
chosen for the excellence of their work in the society. 
The most important literary event of the college year, 
not excepting commencement, is the joint debate be- 
tween two of the several literary societies that consti- 
tute the Joint Debate League. The joint debaters are 
usually chosen from those who have made a good record 
in the Sophomore public debate. No labor or expense 
is spared in preparation. 

The relation of the department of Rhetoric and Ora- 
tory to the other departments of a college or university 
is peculiar. It should be in close alliance with them; a 
sharp insistence by all departments upon correctness in 
the composition of themes and topics, and upon correct 
pronunciation and correct speech in the recitation room, 
would add greatly to the efficiency of the English de- 
partment. A graduate’s English should be the result 
of all university work; and by English I mean both 
spoken and written English. 

The department of English Language and Literature 
offers twenty-one courses; a few of these are given only 
every second year. Anglo-Saxon and Middle English 
as an introduction to the historical study of English are 
required of students in the English course. This is fol- 
lowed by an elective course in Anglo-Saxon poetry and 
a survey of Anglo-Saxon literature, and this by a course 
in Beowulf as an introduction to the study of Old Ger- 
manic life. A general course in the history of the En- 
glish langue is given every second year. A general 
survey of English literature is a prerequisite to all other 
courses in English literature, and is required of the 

in the English course. All other courses 
in the department are elective. 

The method of instruction is scientific. Little atten- 
tion is paid to text-books; the works under consideration 
are studied, commented upon, interpreted. Long lines 
of reading are assigned, and the results are embodied 
in a paper which is read and discussed before the class. 
In the Literature Seminary meeting, once a week for 
two hours, the general principles of literary criticism 
are expounded and applied. 

The scope of instruction in the department is suffi- 
ciently broad. After the general survey required for en- 
trance upon the elective courses, the students may study 
the history of literature of the fourteenth century, the 
literature of the Elizabethan period, the literature of 
the eighteenth century with special reference to the so- 
eial and intellectual life of the period, the English Ro- 
mantic movement, and the Victorian era. There is a 
group of courses on the Drama, beginning with the an- 
cient classical drama in translation, going to the history 
of the English drama, and the interpretative readings of 
selected plays of Shakespeare, with themes and discus- 
sion. Epic poetry is studied in translations of Virgil, 
Homer, and Dante, leading to the great English lyric 

The development of the novel and the develop- 
ment of English prose are each given a place. The En- 
glish essayists, from Dryden to the present day, are fol- 





lowed by the English and American prose masterpieces, 
and those by the English Literary Seminary on the his- 
tory and theory of literary criticism; the subject for 
study in the seminary for the present year is Robert 
Browning. The courses in English literature are, I 
think, the most popular courses in the University. 
Davip B. FRANKENBURGER. 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory, University of Wisconsin. 








THE CHANGELESS BARD. 
( Written on a fly-leaf of Mr. Andrew Lang's “ Homer and the Epic.”’) 


It is an age that knows thee not, I fear, 

Child of the Dawn, which, kissing, smit thee blind; 
Or else could any lover cease to find 

Thy presence in thy works? Doth not the year 
That rolls, show Nature’s face? Yea, full as clear 
Thine rises still before the adoring mind, 

O Bard serene with love of human kind 

And favor of the gods. What! could the sheer 
Blank fall of Time engulf thee, eldest born 

Of the Elect? Nay, sooner had wide space 
Swallowed the pristine stars that sang the birth 
Of this new world, what time the first glad morn 
Showed o’er the eastern hills her gracious face, 
And made for men a habitable earth. 


W. P. Trent. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


A WORKING SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 

The appearance of that monumental work, Bartlett’s 
Shakespeare Concordance, suggests the question of what 
constitutes a good working Shakespeare Library. The 
veteran Shakespeare teacher, Professor Corson, believes 
that the absolutely needful apparatus for Shakespearean 
study may be supplied by a very few works, and re- 
commends, as constituting an excellent working Shake- 
speare Library, the following: The Cambridge Shake- 
speare, edited by W. Aldis Wright, nine volumes. (The 
student is presented, at the foot of the page, with a col- 
lective view of all the various reading of the Quartos 
and Folios, 16th and 17th centuries, Octavos, 18th cen- 
tury, and all subsequent editions, together with all the 
more important conjectural emendations that have been 
proposed but not adopted into any text. In the case of 
Plays of which there are Quarto editions differing from 
the received text to such an extent that the variations 
cannot be shown in foot-notes, the texts of the Quartos 
are printed literatim in a smaller type after the received 
text.) The Globe Shakespeare, for line numbering; 
Abbott’s Shak Grammar; Dowden’s Shake- 
speare Primer; Dr. Schmidt’s Shakespeare Lexicon ; 
Charles and Mary Cowden-Clarke’s Shakespeare Key; 
and Bartlett’s Concordance. The student who has all 
these works at hand, Professor Corson thinks, is not 
badly off for aids to his study of Shakespeare; he is 
better off, perhaps, than if he had a great Shakespearean 
library at his command, which would tempt him to 
browse around and thus have his mind distracted with 
an excess of material. It would be interesting to have 
expressions on the subject from other Shakespeare stu- 
dents. A. J. H. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1894. 
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The New Books. 





JAPAN — KOREA — CHINA. * 


Mr. Curzon’s book on “ Problems of the 
Far East” comes in the nick of time, and has 
scarcely a rival in the field it covers. The eyes 
of the Western world are intently fixed on the 
international drama now enacting in Korea, 
in which Japan and China are the protagon- 
ists ; and there is an eager demand for precisely 
the sort of information that Mr. Curzon gives. 
Of the Oriental “ impressions” of the globe- 
trotter we have had enough and to spare—save 
in the case of Korea, which floats in the minds 
of most of us chiefly as a land of white clothes 
and miraculous hats. Japan we know (or fan- 
cied we knew) pretty thoroughly. Pilgrims in- 
numerable, from sugary Sir Edwin Arnold + to 
“ breezy” Miss Duncan, have journeyed thither 
as to a traveller’s paradise, bent on seeing a 
fairy-land of tea-gardens and bric-i-brac, pa- 
per lanterns and tea-tray landscapes, with in- 
habitants to match; and, naturally, they saw 
what they were predisposed to see. But of 
Japan, the land of aspiring statesmen and de- 
finite ambitions ; the potent factor in the loom- 
ing Pacific Question ; the scheming, far-seeing 
rival of China and Russia for the tongue of 
land the mastery of which will go far in deter- 
mining the maritime supremacy of the Pacific ; 
the country that is bridging with such mar- 
vellous celerjty the gulf between feudalism and 
democracy, and between Oriental stagnation 
and Western progress,—of this, the actual and 
all-important Japan, travellers heretofore have 
told us relatively little. Painting pictures is 
no part of Mr. Curzon’s main design, though 
he shows on occasion that he can wield the 
brush with brilliancy and effect. His stand- 
point is that of the political student, and his 
view throughout is broad and statesmanlike. 
The volume is the outcome of two journeys 
round the world, in 1887-8 and in 1892-3, 
and it is essentially a comparative study of the 
political, social, and economic conditions of 
Japan, China, and Korea. What is the part 

* PROBLEMS OF THE Far East: Japan— Korea — China, 


By the Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P. With Maps and Fifty 
Illustrations. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


+ “*I conceive that no worse service could have been ren- 
dered to Japan than the publication of the last work in En- 
glish which has been dedicated to her charms by a well- 
known writer and poet. These overloaded encomiums not 
merely clog the palate ; they foster a growing vanity against 
which the Japanese require to be on their guard, and which 
may, unless abated, both provoke and deserve the chastise- 
ment of some smart rebuff.””— Author. 











they are now playing, or are capable of play- 
ing, on the international stage? What is the 
political future that may, without foolhardiness 
of prediction, be anticipated for them? These 
are the leading questions Mr. Curzon attempts 
to answer. His treatment of Japan is purely 
political, and his picture of Japanese home pol- 
ities is not, on the whole, a bright one. After 
a twenty years’ travail, Japan has given birth 
to a Parliamentary Constitution, and the two 
chambers created under it are rapidly intro- 
ducing the people to the amenities of parlia- 
mentary methods — obstruction within doors 
and demagogism without — to the phenomena 
of Radical and Conservative parties, and to 
the familiar palestra of begging and refusing 
supplies. The Diet approximates to the Prus- 
sian model. There is a House of Peers (270 
members) which is partly hereditary, partly 
nominated, and partly elected. The members 
of the first two classes sit for life, those of the 
third class for seven years. The Lower House, 
which contains 300 members, and sits for four 
years, being bound to meet at least once a year 
for a three months’ session, is wholly elective, 
and is composed of the representatives of the 
principal prefectures and towns, returned in 
the proportion of one to every 128,000 of the 
people, upon a tax-paying, residential, and age 
franchise. The Japanese have acquired the 
routine of parliamentary conduct with their 
usual facility, and the new régime has had its 
natural effect upon the people at large. There 
is a prodigious growth of mushroom journals 
of the “ organ ” variety ; and we read of polit- 
ical clubs, of agitations for an extension of 
the franchise, of mass-meetings, of “ silver- 
tongued” orators and “scathing” speeches ; 
and we realize that in far Japan, Demos, hav- 
ing found belated utterance, is being flattered, 
cheated, and cajoled by his natural mentors in 
the good old way. Happily, with a limited 
franchise, the Japanese “‘ boss” is still below 
the political horizon. The Lower House, says 
Mr. Curzon, is by its constitution afflicted with 
the vices of an irresponsible opposition ; and 
so far it has combated successive governments, 
impeding their measures and defeating their 
budgets, with a persistency worthy of Irish ob- 
structionists. Of the many “rocks ahead” 
pointed out by our author which threaten con- 
stitutional rule in Japan, the most menacing 
by far is the question of the relations of the 
Chamber with the Government, which repro- 
duce, though in different form, the controver- 
sial impasse presented from time to time in 
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England between a Radical majority in the 
House of Commons and a Conservative one in 
the House of Lords. Japan has parties, but 
no party government. The Ministers are re- 
sponsible, not to the Diet, but to the Emperor, 
retaining office during his pleasure. There is 
no & priori reason why the dangerous situation 
presented by a majority hostile to the Exec- 
utive, in both Houses, should not exist and be 
indefinitely prolonged. 

“The theory of the Japanese Constitution, therefore, 
being the rule of a Government legislating through two 
Chambers, but not responsible to either, and treating 
their representatives with comparative indifference, it 
may be readily understood that the popular Chamber, 
at any rate, which rests solely upon election, though on 
a narrow franchise, becomes an almost automatic ma- 
chine of opposition.” 

Frequent dissolutions are obviously a dan- 
gerous expedient ; and should the present at- 
tempt of Count Ito’s Ministry to tide over do- 
mestic dissensions by means of foreign war 
prove disastrous (and Mr. Curzon seems to 
think it must, eventually ) Japanese politicians 
may look for interesting times in the near fu- 
ture. Broadly stated, the main questions in 
the three-fold problem with which Japanese 
statesmen have to deal are these: the ances- 
tral conflict between democratic and oligarchi- 
eal theories of government; the rdle of the 
sovereign in a so-called constitutional polity ; 
and the relation of ministerial responsibility 
to a parliamentary system. They are essen- 
tially the issues over which European states 
have been battling for centuries ; and it is to 
be hoped that here again Japan may profit by 
the experience of the Occident. 

Of especial interest at present is a con- 
sideration of the military and naval forces of 
the Mikado’s Empire. Born sailors, and con- 
scious of an extensive and vulnerable seaboard, 
the Japanese are peculiarly sensitive to criti- 
cism of their navy ; and while the administra- 
tion of the department excites acrimonious 
party strife, there is no dispute as to the crown- 
ing need of a policy of liberal naval outlay. 
When in 1893 the government placed the stan- 
dard of national requirement at 120,000 tons, 
extreme radicals proposed an increase to 150,- 
000. An order amounting to £2,000,000 is 
now undergoing execution in Europe ; and re- 
cent events more than justify Count Ito’s boast 
to our author, that “the Japanese fleet is the 
next strongest to that of China in the North- 
ern Pacific, and is far more serviceable for ac- 
tion.” Not less satisfactory is the condition of 
the army. 








«With a mobilized peace-footing of between 50,000 
and 60,000 men, with a reserve of 113,000, and a Land- 
wehr of 80,000, armed, equipped, and drilled according 
to the highest standard of nineteenth-century require- 
ment, and, moreover, honestly and economically admin- 
istered, the Japanese army need not shrink from the 
test of comparison, in point of efficiency, with the forces 
of European states.” 

The Japanese soldier has, unquestionably, dis- 
cipline, perseverance, and endurance. ‘ Has 
he valor also?” is the question recently put 
by an English military authority. The annals 
of the nation, teeming with the records of per- 
sonal valor and patriotic devotion, certainly re- 
turn an affirmative answer. The high ideal of 
Japanese feudal and national loyalty is fitly 
expressed in the old verses current for a thou- 
sand years among the people : 
“Is my path upon the ocean yonder ? 
Let the waves my shipwrecked body hide! 
Must I over plain and mountain wander ? 
Let my slain corse ‘neath the grass abide! 
Where’er I cease, 
For me no peace 
, Of last release, 
I shall perish by my liege-lord’s side! ’’ 

We gather from Mr. Curzon’s reports that, 
despite the heavy draughts on the national 
capital implied by her war establishments, the 
trade and manufactures of Japan are exceed- 
ingly prosperous—to the British apprehension 
rather alarmingly so. Surprising advances 
have been made, notably in the manufacture 
of cotton clothing, Japan’s export of the pro- 
duct of her own looms having quadrupled in 
the last five years. With the great increase 
in the import of raw material, there has been 
a corresponding decrease in that of manufac- 
tured goods. Especially, thinks Mr. Curzon, 
will she profit in her export of manufactured 
cottons to China. 

“ Both are silver-standard countries, and in both 
wages are paid in silver; and when her superior prox- 
imity, her low rate of w and the cheapness of coal, 
are taken into account, Manchester and Bombay alike 
should find in her a most formidable competitor.” 


What will be the effect of the present war upon 
this promising industrial outlook, remains to 
be seen. 

Having glanced at Mr. Curzon’s account of 
Japan’s army, it may be interesting to learn 
his opinion of her rival’s. While China has 
made some improvements in her military or- 
ganization, especially since the French war of 
1884-5, it is, as a whole, little less antique and 
no less rigid than its civil counterpart. Its 
first main division is the Army of the Eight 
Banners, a close corps forming a sort of hered- 
itary body or caste maintained at the expense 
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of the Crown, and, like the Roman legionaries 
of the outlying provinces, holding military 
lands. The nominal strength of the Eight 
Banners varies from 230,000 to 330,000 men ; 
but of these, not more than 80,000 are ona 
respectable war footing. The Imperial Guard 
at Peking, drawn from the Banner Army, con- 
sists of eight regiments ; and side by side with 
them is the National Army, a sort of militia, 
nominally 540,000 to 660,000 strong, about 
one-third of whom are usually called out, “ and 
the whole of whom are never organized, and 
are probably incapable of being organized, for 
war.” The only really formidable contingent 
of the National Army is the Tientsin army 
corps (mobilized strength 35,000), a compact 
troop armed with modern rifies and Krupp 
guns, and drilled and organized on the Prus- 
sian model. The total land army of China, 
called on to garrison an Empire whose area is 
half as large again as Europe, and whose popu- 
lation is equivalent to that of all Europe, is, 
on a war footing, about 1,000,000 men. When 
we approach the question of discipline, train- 
ing, and personnel, the true value of the Chi- 
nese army appears. The men have many ex- 
cellent qualities — good physique, wonderful 
endurance, natural docility and sobriety, and 
considerable intelligence ; of discipline, in the 
proper sense, they have none. 

‘No arms in the world, shuffled out from the arsenal 

upon the declaration of war, like cards from a pack, and 
placed in untrained hands, can make them follow lead- 
ers who are nincompoops, or resist an enemy whose tac- 
ties, except when it comes to getting behind a mud ram- 
part themselves, they do not understand.” 
Their ordinary weapons are lances, spears, bat- 
tle axes, tridents, ancient rifles bought second- 
hand or third-hand in Europe, with a plentiful 
accompaniment of banners and gongs. The 
arm of the majority, however, is an archaic and 
(to the bearer) formidable matchlock, which 
requires two men to fire it. Bows and arrows 
are common ; and European Dugald Dalgettys 
in Peking are every day scandalized by seeing 
the garrison at archery practice, shooting “ at 
a straw doll stuck up in a ditch.” In fighting 
the French at Tonking, men of the same regi- 
ment had different rifles, and there was even 
a larger confusion of cartridges. 

“To a Chinaman all cartridges are alike; and what 
with those that were too large and those that were too 
small, and those that jammed and could not be extracted, 


z may be judged what amount of success attended the 
ring.” 


_ All military drawbacks, however, sink into 
insignificance compared with the final and fatal 
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handicap of the native officer. In China, the 
pedant’s paradise, where distinction is identi- 
fied with proficiency in the classics, the mili- 
tary profession is regarded with contempt, and 
attracts only inferior men. 

‘In the bulk of the army an officer still only requires 
to qualify by passing a standard in archery, in fencing 
with swords, and in certain gymnastic exercises.” 
Oddly enough, even for China, where every- 
thing seems to go, as it were, stern-foremost, 
and where a sense of practical fitness, like the 
verb in a German sentence, usually comes last, 
the study of the theory of war is relegated to 
civilians, as a branch of polite learning. When 
we learn, however, that the standard military 
works are some three thousand years old, and 
that the chief authority (one Sun-tse) recom- 
mends such manceuvres as — ‘Spread in the 
camp of the enemy voluptuous musical airs, so 
as to soften his heart” — the practical loss to 
the profession seems inconsiderable. Summar- 
izing his impressions of the Chinese officers, 
Mr. Curzon concludes : 

“Tt cannot be considered surprising that, so recruited 
and taught, destitute of the slenderest elements, either of 
military knowledge or scientific training, they should earn 
the contempt of their followers. Their posts are usually 
acquired either by favoritism or purchase. When it is 
added that they are also, as a rule, both corrupt and 
cowardly; that they stint the men’s rations and pilfer 
their pay; and that when an engagement takes place 
they commonly misdirect it from a sedan chair in the 
rear, we have the best of reasons for expecting uniform 
and systematic disaster.” 

As to the employment by China of European 
officers, Mr. Curzon observes that she is ready 
enough to enlist them and to pay them liber- 
ally, in the initial stages of a policy of recon- 
struction—and to cast them aside, unrewarded 
with gift or preferment, as soon as she has 
sucked them dry. 

“She kowtows to the foreigner as long as she has 
something to gain from him; but her inordinate conceit 
presently reasserts itself, and a Chinaman is appointed 
to continue, one might rather say to take to pieces, the 
laborious efforts of his predecessors.” 

In the light of Mr. Curzon’s account it is 
manifest that, despite its great numerical supe- 
riority, the ill-armed, ill-disciplined, and worse- 
led horde, by courtesy called the Chinese Army, 
must go down in the field before Japan’s thor- 
oughly modern and efficient fighting-machine. 
It is a corps of regulars against a rabble of 
tramps ; and the issue of the first onset is not 
doubtful. But what of the issue of a long sus- 
tained struggle ?—or of a conflict renewed after 
China, profiting by her disasters and eager to 
avenge them, shall have taken the field with an 
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army numerically far beyond the resources of 
the Island Empire, and equipped, drilled, and 
officered in some conformity with modern stand- 
ards? A defeat by Japan seems not unlikely 
to prove the rude jog needed to startle China 
from her sleep of centuries, and to bring about 
that real “awakening” predicted by Marquis 
Tseng. , 

Mr. Curzon’s graphic and comprehensive ac- 
count of Korea can only be touched upon here. 
Korea’s new-born prominence in international 
politics is largely due to the bearing of her 
geographical position upon the maritime and 
commercial ambitions of China, Russia, and 
Japan. The opening of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and Trans-Pacific route on the east- 
ern side; the probable completion of the Nic- 
aragua or some other inter-oceanic canal to the 
south ; the Siberian Railway, and the ominous 
meddling of foreign states in the affairs of the 
isles of Oceania,—all foreshadow a future Pa- 
cific Question to the vital importance of which 
the three Powers named are fully alive. Rus- 
sia, already dissatisfied with her base at ice- 
bound Vladivostock and thirsting for a Pacific 
commerce and a Pacific armament, is quietly 
pushing her outposts into the coveted penin- 
sula ; and, as against her, the interests of China 
and Japan would seem to coincide. Says Mr. 
Curzon : 

“That the true policy for Japan, ignoring tradition 
and history and burying national antipathies, is a friendly 
understanding with China, interesting herself in keeping 
at a distance the common peril—namely, the advance of 
the Muscovite from the north—appears to me self-evi- 
dent, and is, I believe appreciated by her own statesmen.” 

Every Japanese minister has, however, in 
shaping his course now, to reckon with a large 
and aggressive body of his countrymen, who, 
when their “ patriotic ” instincts are touched, 
“are apt to respond by going stark mad.” To 
the latter phenomenon Mr. Curzon ascribes the 
present conflict in Korea; and he adds: 

“In the event of open war Japan cannot, in my judg- 
ment, escape the blame of provocation, and will, in the 
long run, be the sufferer by the issue.” 

Touching the merits of the Korean dispute, 
it may be said, broadly, that while Japan’s 
claims, technically surrendered but popularly 
held to, to ascendancy in the peninsula are 
supported by priority in time, China’s rest on 
the firmer ground of community of language, 
of manners, and of religion, as well as on ter- 
ritorial connection. Japan’s claim dates back 
to the third century a. D., when an Amazonian 
Empress-Regent (appropriately named Jingo) 
led an expedition into Korea, and received its 





submission. Up to the end of the fourteenth 
century Korea remained tributary ; and there 
thus grew up in most Japanese minds the abid- 
ing conviction that to give up this suzerainty 
meant an indelible stain on the national honor. 
The substantial results of the feudal relation 
dwindled away, however, in time, into a barren 
exchange of compliment ; and in 1876 Japan, 
exhausted by her civil wars, prudently closed 
a treaty with Korea, in which was embodied 
the pregnant statement that “Chosen, being 
an independent State, enjoys the same sover- 
eign rights as does Japan ”—an admission fool- 
ishly winked at by China “ from the mistaken 
notion that by disavowing her connection with 
Korea she could escape the unpleasantness of 
being called to account for the delinquencies 
of her vassal.” By the Convention of Tient- 
sin (1885), following the revolution in Soul, 
the rival nations agreed for the future not to 
send an armed force to Korea to suppress do- 
mestic disorder, without giving previous notice 
to each other. Says our author: 

“This document was a second diplomatic triumph 
for Japan; for, whilst it was safe to aver that neither 
Power would ever be seriously deterred thereby from 
hostile action, it yet involved the very admission of sub- 
stantial equality of rights as regards Korea, which Japan 
had all along been laboring to reassert, and which China, 
except in the moments when she had been caught nap- 
ping, had as consistently repudiated.” 

It should be noted that while Japan, in 1876, 
formally relinquished her shadowy feudal claim 
(born of aggression and weakened by time) 
upon Korea, she has since pursued with unflag- 
ging energy the more substantial goal of com- 
mercial and fiscal control in the peninsula. Her 
colonists and merchants, possessed of capital 
and understanding the use of it, have fastened 
a grip upon the unwary and indolent Koreans 
that will be hard to shake off. The mint and 
the banks are in their hands, and the Govern- 
ment is in their debt; and (leaving the pos- 
sible fruits of the war out of the count) every- 
thing seems to indicate that in a few years’ 
time the Japanese will have obtained a mastery 
of the resources of Korea that will render, as 


| Mr. Curzon thinks, “‘ her political dependence 


upon China a constitutional fiction which the 
wisdom born of accomplished facts may ulti- 
mately allow to expire.” Japan has definite 
ambitions ; and it may be that the recent ad- 
vance on Korea is as much a bold move in the 
line of her general policy as a mere piece of 
ministerial finesse calculated for home effect. 
The rdle she aspires to play in the Far East is 
determined by her geographical situation. 
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“Placed at a maritime coign of vantage upon the 
flank of Asia, precisely analogous to that occupied by 
Great Britain on the flank of Europe, exercising a pow- 
erful influence over the adjoining continent, but not nec- 
essarily involved in its responsibilities, she sets before 
herself the supreme ambition of becoming, on a smaller 
seale, the Britain of the Far East. . . . If she can 
but intimidate any would-be enemy from attempting a 
landing on her shores, and can fly an unchallenged flag 
over the surrounding waters, while from her own re- 
sources she provides occupation, sustenance, clothing, 
and wages for her people, she will fulfil her réle in the 
international politics of the future.” 

To readers interested in the more serious side 
of Eastern life, and in its political problems, 
Mr. Curzon’s book is indispensable. His treat- 
ment of Japan is, as said, purely political. 
The excellent chapters on Korea and on China 
are more pictorial ; but here also, as the author 
says, “the trail of politics is over all.” Mr. 
Curzon’s vaticinations as to the destinies of the 
Far East, and the probable share of Great 
Britain therein, are full of interest, and they 
have the decided advantage over Mr. Pearson’s 
melancholy ‘“‘ Forecast” of being founded on 
direct observation. The volume is a handsome 
one externally, and it is liberally illustrated. 

E. G. J. 








BARTLETT’S CONCOKDANCE TO 
SHAKESPEARE.* 

The Works of Shakespeare have been, per- 
haps, more completely laid open, in respect to 
his vocabulary, his phraseology, every feature 
of his language-shaping, his every thought and 
sentiment, than those of any other modern au- 
thor ; it may, indeed, be quite safe to say, than 
those of any ancient classic, Greek or Roman. 
Before noticing the work whose title heads this 
article, a cursory glance at previous works of 
the same class seems to be called for. 

More than a hundred years ago—namely, in 
1790—was published, as a companion volume 
to an edition of Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works 
in two volumes royal octavo, published by John 
Stockdale, London, “ An Index to the remark- 
able Passages and Words made use of by Shake- 
speare. .. . By the Rev. Samuel Ayscough, 
F.S.A. and assistant librarian of the British 
Museum.” (There was a Dublin edition in 
1791, and there were London editions in 1807, 
1827, and 1842.) The references in this Index 
are to the play, act, and scene, and to page, 





* A New anv Compete Concorpance, or Verbal Index, 
to Words, Phrases, and Passages in the Dramatic Works of 
Shakespeare. With a Supplementary Concordance to the 
Poems. By John Bartlett, A.M., Fellow of the Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. New York: Macmillan & Co. 





column, and line, of Stockdale’s Shakespeare. 
The passages given in connection with the 
index-word generally make complete sense in 
themselves. There are in all somewhere be- 
tween forty and fifty thousand references. Ays- 
cough was a skilled and experienced index- 
maker ; and this Shakespeare Index is a very 
creditable piece of pioneer work. It was, at 
the time, up to the demands of Shakespearean 
study. 

In 1805-7 was published, in two octavo 
volumes, in London, “ A Complete Verbal In- 
dex to the Plays of Shakespeare: adapted to 
all editions. Comprehending every substan- 
tive, adjective, verb, participle, and adverb, 
used by Shakespeare; with a distinct refer- 
ence to every individual passage in which each 
word occurs. By Francis Twiss.” This is now 
a scarce work, as, according to Thimm’s Shake- 
speariana, 542 copies of an impression of 750 
were destroyed by the fire at Bensley’s, the 
printer, in 1807. A curious fact in connection 
with it, especially curious to Shakespeareans of 
the present day, is the ill-natured opinion ex- 
pressed in “The Eclectic Review” for Jan- 
uary, 1807, in regard to the homage to Shake- 
speare implied in such an Index. The compiler 
is reprehended for “the misapplication of his 
time and talents to that blind devotion which 
fashion requires to be paid at the shrine of 
Shakespeare by everyone who makes the slight- 
est pretensions to refinement of taste.” I have 
never seen a copy of this work, and cannot 
speak of its merits. But it probably does not 
even approach a realization of what is set forth 
in the title. 

In 1845, Mrs. Mary Cowden-Clarke pub- 
lished her “ Complete Concordance to Shake- 
speare : being a verbal index to all the passages 
in the dramatic works of the poet.” This Con- 
cordance was the result of “ sixteen years’ as- 
siduous labour,” as stated by the author in the 
preface, ‘the twelve years’ writing, and the 
four more bestowed on collating with recent 
editions and correcting the press.” This was 
regarded at the time of its publication, and 
long after, as a final work. It was not sup- 
posed that Siakespearian study would ever de- 
mand anything more complete. If there had 
been, when Mrs. Cowden-Clarke entered upon 
her long labor, a standard numbering of the 
lines of scenes, as has since been established 
by the “Globe” Shakespeare, and had she 
given the latter in connection with act and 
scene, very little more could ever have been 
desired in a concordance. The omission of 
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certain particles, which the progress of English 
philology has brought into importance, might 
have been supplied ; but it would hardly have 
been necessary to do the whole work over. 

In 1874 was published by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., of Philadelphia, « A Concordance to 
Shakespeare’s Poems: an Index to every word 
therein contained. By Mrs. Horace Howard 
Furness.” This is the completest concordance 
ever prepared to any work. Every word, with- 
out a single exception, and every passage in 
which it occurs in the several poems, is given. 
Even the prepositive to of infinitives is re- 
corded as a separate word. That nothing 
may be wanted to the convenience of the stu- 
dent, the Poems themselves are reprinted at 
the end. As a justification of her recording 
every word, and every passage in which it oc- 
curs, the author says in her preface: “ As it 
is impossible to limit the purposes for which 
the language of Shakespeare may be studied, 
or to say that the time will not come, if it has 
not already, when his use of every part of 
speech, down to the humblest conjunction, will 
be criticised with as much nicety as has been 
bestowed upon Greek and Latin authors, it 
seems to me that, in the selection of words to 
be recorded, no discretionary powers should be 
granted to the ‘ harmless drudge’ compiling a 
concordance.” 

In 1874—75 appeared in Berlin, in two vol- 
umes royal octavo, what was at the time, and 
continues to be, the most valuable contribution 
of German scholarship to Shakespearean study: 
namely, Dr. Alexander Schmidt's “ Shake- 
speare Lexicon ; a complete dictionary of all 
the English words, phrases, and constructions 
in the works of the poet.” No student could 
use this work long without an ever-increasing 
wonder at its thoroughness, at the sagacity of 
the author, at his susceptibility, as a foreigner, 
to the varied forces and colorings of words, the 
definitions of which are as exact as definitions 
can well be; and the passages cited from the 
Plays, and those simply referred to, abundantly 
illustrate all the varied forces and colorings 
defined.* 

* A letter written me by Dr. Schmidt, nearly eighteen years 
ago (5th October, 1876), so admirably sets forth one impor- 
tant aim of such a work as his, that a passage from the letter 
may well be quoted here : 

“* Your kind letter gave me the greatest pleasure, . . . as 
it was the first proof of a full and clear perception and appre- 
ciation of what my Shakespeare- Lexicon was intended to 
be, namely, ‘an approach toward a science of interpretation 
and emendation.’ All the reviews of the book that I have 
seen in English and German periodicals praise it, to be sure, 
for its completeness, but apparently without being aware why 








In 1879 was published “ The Shakespeare 
Key : unlocking the treasures of his style, elu- 
cidating the peculiarities of his construction, 
and displaying the beauties of his expression ; 
forming a companion to ‘The Complete Con- 
cordance to Shakespeare.’ By Charles and 
Mary Cowden-Clarke.”* This work aptly 
closed the long and indefatigable Shakespear- 
ean labors of Charles and Mary Cowden- 
Clarke. It forms, as they state in their pre- 
face, the condensed result of these loving 
labors, ‘‘ Wherewith, affectionately and grate- 
fully, we take our leave.” Charles Cowden- 
Clarke died, at a very advanced age, before 
the work was committed to the press; and in 
an “ Added Preface,” by the survivor of the 
author-pair, dated Villa Novello, Genoa, 1879, 
she states that during the suspension imposed 
upon its production in print, by illness and 
death, a comprehensive Lexicon was brought 
out (she alludes to Dr. Schmidt’s “ Shake- 
speare Lexicon”), which included many ver- 
bal points discussed in their work ; and she re- 
solved to sacrifice these points, amounting to 
no fewer than 630 pages of the manuscript, 
and to make the Key a work of reference 
strictly to Shakespeare’s style. But a hasty 
glance over the book will show that, while it 
presents all the wondrously magnified features 
of Shakespeare’s diction, with quite exhaust- 
ive illustrations of each, drawn from the en- 
tire body of his dramas and poems,—a diction 


this completeness deserves any praise, and why it is not 
enough, for the purposes of criticism, to know only what is 
Shakespearean, without knowing what is un-Shakespearean. 
Indeed, completeness, absolute completeness, is the highest 
praise that such a work can possibly earn, and if mine should 
really deserve it, I should confidently hope that it would be 
‘ gre perennius’ in spite of never so many deficiencies of de- 
tail which have been pointed out and complacentiy dwelled 
on by some critics. 

“ A complete and thorough knowledge of all the peculiar- 
ities of an author’s language will always afford the best se- 
curity against that spirit of innovation, that practice of ‘ cut- 
ting and slashing,’ in which the editors of Shakespeare have 
hitherto indulged, and which is contrary to all true principles 
of criticism. If I am not wholly mistaken, there begin to ap- 
pear some signs indicating that a better state is at hand.” 


* The MS. of this work is now in the library of Cornell Uni- 
versity, having been presented to the University by Mrs. 
Cowden-Clarke, when I was on a visit to her, at the Villa 
Novello, in 1889. The presentation inscription reads : 

“This fair copy of our ‘Shakespeare Key’ (including the 
numerous pages that were cancelled when the Work was 
printed), written by the loved hand of Charles Cowden-Clarke, 
is presented to the Cornell Uriversity (through my kind and 
valued friend, Professor Hiram Corson) by Mary Cowden- 
Clarke. 

* Villa Novello: Genoa, October, 1889.” 

The MS. consists of several thousand large pages, in the 
beautiful ‘‘ round hand ’’ of Charles Cowden-Clarke, which 
Lamb described as “the clear, firm, impossible-to-be-mis- 
taken schoolmaster text-hand.”’ 
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which, in the contriving spirit of its eloquence, 
is without a parallel in the world’s literatures, 
— it does far more than this; and the student 
may consult the work and find answers to num- 
berless questions that may arise in his study 
of the plays, outside of its professed scope. 

In 1881 was published, in 1034 octavo pages, 
“The Shakespeare Phrase Book,” by John 
Bartlett, author of the new Concordance,— an 
admirable piece of work of its kind. As stated 
in the preface, “ this book is intended to be an 
index of the phraseology of Shakespeare ; a 
concordance of phrases rather than of words.” 

We now come, at last, to the magnum opus 
which is destined to supersede all other pre- 
vious works of the kind, and to maintain its 
preéminence in the remote future: Bartlett’s 
Concordance. As stated in the prefatory Note, 
“this Concordance, begun in 1876, was pre- 
pared from the text of the ‘Globe’ edition of 
Shakespeare (1875); but as new readings have 
since been introduced into the text of the later 
issues, the manuscript has been revised and col- 
lated with the latest edition (1891).” Asa 
monument of labor, of “* patient continuance in 
well doing,” it equals, if it does not surpass, the 
great folio «‘ Concordant’e Bibliorvm vtrivs- 
qve Testamenti, Veteris et Novi, . . . Editio 
Novissima. Lyvgdvni, M.DC.XVI.” No ac- 
knowledgment of help is made in Mr. Bart- 
lett’s prefatory Note, in which he states that 
“the work has been prepared chiefly in the 
leisure taken from active duties, and from 
time to time has been delayed by other avoca- 
tions.” But the dedicatory inscription reveals 
a kind of help which every literary man who 
has been blessed with it knows to be the most 
encouraging and sustaining: “ Affectionately 
inscribed to my wife, whose ever-ready assist- 
ance in the preparation of this book has made 
my labour a pastime.” 

This Concordance is superior to all previous 
works of the kind, in that it gives: (1) Pas- 
sages in which the head-words occur, of such 
length, for the most part, as make them inde- 
pendent of the context. The narrower columns 
of Mrs. Cowden-Clarke’s Concordance (they 
being but one-fourth the width of a royal oc- 
tavo page), and the passages being always con- 
fined to one line, do not generally admit of this. 
The passages given in Bartlett often run over 
into the following line of a column almost dou- 
ble the width. (2) Along with act and scene, 
the number of the line in the scene, according 
to that of the “ Globe” edition. (3) “Select 


examples of the verbs to be, to do, to have, 





may, and their tenses, and the auxiliary verb 
to let; of the adjectives, much, many, more, 
most, and many adverbs; and of pronouns, 
prepositions, interjections, and conjunctions.” 
But (and these omissions are somewhat to be 
regretted ) ‘‘ the definite and indefinite articles, 
the, a, an ; the words, a’, ah, an [if], and, . . . 
are not included among the index-words.” A 
reference to these words in Dr. Schmidt’s 
‘Shakespeare Lexicon” will show uses in many 
instances more or less distinct from the present. 
It would have been well, also, to give, as a sep- 
arate index-word, the prepositive ¢o of infini- 
tives, with all the passages wherein its force in 
Shakespeare’s English differs from that of the 
present ; e. g., “To fright you thus methinks 
I am too savage” (Macbeth, IV., 2, 70), Zo 
being the exponent of the direction of sav- 
age. (See its various forces as presented by 
Abbott.) 

There are several uses of as in Shakespeare, 
and in Elizabethan English generally, of which 
it would have been well to give all the exam- 
ples which occur in the Plays and Poems; to 
note one only, its use before adverbs, and ad- 
verbial phrases, of time, as it is still used be- 
fore yet. Bartlett gives two examples, under 
the word, of this use: *“ one Lucio as then the 
messenger ” (Meas. for Meas., V.,1, 74) ; “I 
writ to Romeo, that he should hither come as 
this dire night” (2. and J., V., 3,247). But 
there are numerous others. There is one in 
‘The Tempest,” where some editors put a 
comma after as, and thus make a non sequitur 
of the expression: “as at that time through 
all the signories it was the first.” This use is 
represented as redundant. But it is not re- 
dundant. It imparts a precision to the idea 
of time which it qualifies, and is about equiv- 
alent to “ just’; e. g., “as now ”=“ just now ”; 
“as then”=“ just then.” There are “ many 
such-like as’es of great charge ” which it would 
have been well to include. (See Schmidt’s 
«‘ Shakespeare Lexicon,” s. v.) Again, there 
are numerous instances, in Shakespeare, of the 
use of the article a or an, to express definite 
unity, as opposed to the indefinite unity which 
it usually expresses, and all these it would have 
been well to include in such a Concordance ; 
e. g., * An two men ride of a horse one must 
ride behind” (Much Ado, III., 5, 40) ; * For 
in a night the best part of my power, . . . 
Were in the Washes all unwarily Devoured 
by the unexpected flood ” (X. John, V., 7, 61); 
“you, or any living man, may be drunk at a 
time, man” ( Othello, II., 3, 310) ; “‘ Hear me 
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one word: Beseech you, tribunes, hear me but 
a word” ( Coriolanus, II., 1, 266). 

Sed hec hactenus. To call attention to any 
deficiencies in a work of such magnificent ful- 
ness may be regarded as captious, as demand- 
ing “* better bread than what is made of wheat.” 

Mrs. Cowden-Clarke’s Concordance consists 
of 2,578 columns, containing 309,000 lines and 
the same number of references, one line and 
no more being invariably devoted to each pas- 
sage and a designation of the play, the act, and 
scene to which it belongs. Bartlett’s Concord- 
ance consists of 3,820 columns, of 110 lines 
each, with the exception of those of the first 
and the last page which have 77 and 82 lines 
respectively, the whole number of lines being 
420,078. But the number of references does 
not, as in Mrs. Cowden-Clarke’s Concordance, 
correspond with the number of lines, for the 
passages given often run over into the follow- 
ing line. The references in Bartlett’s Con- 
cordance may safely be said to exceed those in 
Mrs. Cowden-Clarke’s by a hundred thousand. 


Hrram Corson. 








SOME RECENT STUDIES IN ETHICsS.* 


It is now many years since Carlyle wrote his 
well-known words: 

“ Cease, my much-respected Herr von Voltaire. Suf- 
ficiently hast thou demonstrated this proposition, consid- 
erable or otherwise: That the mythus of the Christian 
religion looks not in the Eighteenth Century as it did 
in the Eighth. But what next ? Wilt thou help us to em- 
body the divine spirit of that Religion in a new mythus, 
that our souls, otherwise too like perishing, may live ? 
Thou hast no faculty in that kind? Take our thanks 
then —and thyself away.” 


This appeal has not passed unheeded. Direct at- 
tacks upon existing religious views, after the man- 
ner of “The Age of Reason,” are becoming less 
and less frequent, while an increasingly large amount 
of energy is being devoted to the study of the posi- 
tive problem, how to make life richer, nobler, bet- 
ter worth living. It is in such a spirit that Mr. 
Bosanquet’s latest work, “ The Civilization of Christ- 


* Tue Crvmization or CaristENDom, and Other Studies. 
By Bernard Bosanquet, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Glas- 
gow). New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Questions or THE Day. By David James Vaughan, M.A., 
Honorary Canon of Peterborough Cathedral. New York: 
Maemillan & Co. 

Tue Ernics or Hecet. Translated Selections from his 
“*Rechtsphilosophie,” with an Introduction. By J. Mac- 
bride Sterrett, D.D., Professor of Philosophy in the Colum- 
bian University, Washington, D.C. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

A Sytxiasvs or Ernics. By William M. Bryant. Chi- 
cago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

Ernics anp tHE New Epvcation. By William M. Bry- 
ant. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 











endom,”’ is conceived ; and both those who sympa- 
thize with his general attitude towards Christianity 
and those who do not will be alike interested in 
hearing what he has to say. The keynote of the 
book is struck in the answer to the question, Are 
we Agnostics ? No, is the emphatic reply. Man 
must be fed upon affirmations, not negations. 
Whatever knowledge may be otherwise denied us, 
this is certain: the difference between right and 
wrong is fundamental, and the service of society 
is the highest form of human life. For himself, 
therefore, the author rejects the name Agnostic, 
which calls attention to what we do not know, and 
if he must wear a label, prefers the use of the ad- 
jective ethical, which indicates the nature of his 
practical ideals. These latter are summed up in 
the words which he twice quotes from Tourguénieff : 
“ My faith is in civilization, and I require no other 
ereed.” This civilization may properly be called 
Christian, because the essence of Christianity, he 
tells us, is the belief in a divine (i. e., supersensuous) 
element in man, and in the establishment of the fu- 
ture golden age on earth. And these are truths 
that can never perish. Our author holds, with not 
a few good churchmen, that Humanity is sufficient 
unto itself; that is to say, man has the seeds of 
virtue as well as of vice within himself. For the 
process which the Church calls regeneration, set the 
intelligent and patient culture of the emotions and 
the will; in place of the prayer for grace, “ open- 
ness to all influences which help the spiritual frame 
of mind.” Above all, never doubt that what is best 
in life can be other than a permanent element in 
human nature, let creeds and systems crumble as 
they will. Evil there undoubtedly is in the world, 
enough of it and to spare ; and more particularly in 
the presence of suffering the “ mere moralist ” often 
finds himself at a loss for words of comfort which 
would flow readily from Christian lips. But while 
this cannot but be depressing, he looks forward to 
the possibilities of the prevention of most forms of 
evil with a faith unknown to the past. “ We look 
to moral prevention rather than to morai cure.” 
Man, then, is thrown back upon himself for the 
realization of his ideals. And yet he does not work 
all unaided. Through and under all the phenomena 
of human life Mr. Bosanquet finds traces of the 
workings of “the power, not ourselves, that makes 
for righteousness.” “The world is friendly and 
kindred to ourselves . . . and whatever fate may 
be in store for the race, we can yet do, in spite of 
it, something worth doing.” In no part of the book 
will be found a set presentation of the author’s creed 
as a whole. The very meagre outline just given is 
put together from remarks for the most part dropped 
by the way, in his discussion of various concrete 
problems of practical life. Some of these discus- 
sions are devoted to problems which concern more 
particularly the Ethical Society which he himself 
represents. Other discussions deal with subjects 
we all have to think upon, ranging from the rela- 
tion between liberty and legislation to training in 
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the art of enjoyment. Whatever the attitude to- 
ward the author’s confession of faith, no reader can 
fail to carry away with him a profound impression 
of the intensity of Mr. Bosanquet’s moral earnest- 
ness and the depth of his moral insight. Earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm, in fact, form the dominant 
note throughout, and the written word owes much 
of its power to the character it all unconsciously 
reveals. 

The volume entitled “Questions of the Day,” by 
the Rev. David James Vaughan, consists of twenty- 
four sermons delivered in Leicester, England. The 
subjects discussed are mainly the old social prob- 
lems which seem to cling to the back of the age 
with the tenacity of Sinbad’s Old Man of the Sea. 
The church is gradually losing its “ otherworldliness,” 
and is learning that the kingdom of God is some- 
thing to be established here on this earth of ours, 
and that the Christian is called upon to work for 
its coming. This view we find clearly enunciated 
by the author in his chapter on the City of God. 
But that is about all that can be said for the book. 
No use is made of this conception in the solution of 
concrete present-day problems. And the reader 
who is only moderately acquainted with the litera- 
ture of social reform will not merely find nothing 
new in this volume, he will even fail to discover 
any traces of the thought and the observation of 
others. For instance, in his discussion of the rela- 
tions of labor and capital, the author does not be- 
tray the slightest acquaintance with the profound 
principle which was enunciated by Comte and might 
be so impressively urged by the representative of 
him who taught “ Love thy neighbor as thyself,”— 
the principle, namely, that every person who lives 
by useful labor should be habituated to regard him- 
self as a public servant, working not merely for 
himself but for the benefit of society. The only 
light our author seems to be able to shed upon these 
vexed problems is that wealth does not necessarily 
imply happiness and honor, nor does work imply 
misery and degradation. Unimpeachable truths 
these. But one does not pay a dollar and a half 
for a book merely to have this sort of information 
ladled out to him. 

“The Ethics of Hegel” is not a new work on the 
famous German philosopher, but a translation into 
English of his most important contributions to the 
theory of morals, accompanied by the necessary in- 
troductory and expository matter. The body of the 
book consists of an abridgment of the “ Philosophy 
of Rights,” comprising about one-half of the orig- 
inal work, together with a few scattered selections 
from other writings. This work of abridgment has 
been done with excellent judgment. Sometimes 
several successive paragraphs are summarized in a 
few brief sentences, while details which are not 
necessary to an understanding of the generai move- 
ment of thought have simply been omitted. The 
former expedient, however, has been resorted to 
with great caution, and for the most part the reader 
has Hegel’s own words before him. We can only 





regret that what for the beginner is the most valu- 
able part of the entire Philosophie des Rechts, 
namely, the Introduction, should have been com- 
pressed into so small a space. Very great difficul- 
ties have of course been experienced in the work of 
translation. The result is worthy of all commenda- 
tion. The number of Germanisms is surprisingly 
small, considering the nature of the original; and 
while a few sentences come out obscure in the trans- 
lation which are clear in the German, the general 
tendency is decidedly the other way. To such a 
degree is this the case that even the student well- 
trained in reading German will find it advantageous 
to have a copy of this book by his side when work- 
ing through the Philosophie des Rechts for the first 
time. One slight change would have made the book 
far more valuable to the student who does not hap- 
pen to be able to refer to the original. The ex- 
pressions an sich, fiir sich, and an und fiir sich, 
representing as they do successive phases in the de- 
velopment of the concept, have for Hegel a very 
definite signification. But in translating it has been 
found impossible to find for them any single equiv- 
alent, so that they are translated now by one word, 
now by another. The consequence is that some one 
of these phases is frequently referred to without 
there being any mark by which it could possibly be 
recognized as such. Objectionable as the practice 
ordinarily is, and much as it disfigures the page, 
the student would have been saved a great deal of 
labor if in these cases the German equivalents had 
been placed in brackets in the text. The Introduc- 
tion, which occupies almost a third of the book, is 
not as satisfactory as the other parts. It must be re- 
membered that the volume under review announces 
itself as especially intended for college students, 
and the Introduction, we are told, “has been made 
sufficiently popular for all persons interested in 
ethical thought.”’ And yet, after this noble declara- 
tion of principles, little care seems to have been 
taken to avoid technical terms and formule. For 
instance, the constantly recurring phrase “universal- 
ization of the will” is unintelligible to anyone but 
a student of Kant or of his successors. Consider 
the state of mind of an average youth of twenty- 
one, who, on making his first bow to the Kantian 
system, should be informed, in order to remove his 
natural feeling of shyness, that “‘ Kant considers the 
will of subjective man in unattainable identity with 
the universal will of the transcendent intelligible 
world.” The entire introductory portion seems to 
us to show the most extraordinary ignorance of what 
the college student—or, for that matter, the begin- 
ner in ethics, whatever his age—is prepared to un- 
derstand. It is therefore in large part useless ; for 
whoever is capable of understanding it does not re- 
quire it, and he who is not—well, he can read and 
wonder. There is, however, one oasis in the desert. 
A list is given of the Hegelian key-words that will 
appear in the text, together with the translation 
adopted and an explanation of their significance. 
The student will find this of a great deal of value. 
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To have been complete, the list should have con- 
tained an exposition of the meaning of the term 
JSreedom as used by Hegel. As here found, it is 
sure to mislead the student who is familiar with it 
only as he has met with it in the writings of English 
moralists. 

What has been said in criticism of the introduc- 
tory portion of the “Ethics of Hegel” applies — 
only “more so” —to Mr. Bryant’s “Syllabus of 
Ethics.”” We have here presented us a brief out- 
line of the Hegelian theory of morals, written ap- 
parently for young people, certainly for beginners. 
The book represents, we are told in the Preface, 
the outgrowth of work done during several years in 
the St. Louis High School. For our part, we should 
say the book represents the period in educational 
practice when the pupil was introduced to the mys- 
teries of the English language under the gentle 
guidance of Gould Brown, and when the study of 
geography was begun by an examination of the 
principal political divisions of the Eastern Conti- 
nent. We do not mean that it is impossible to com- 
municate to young students the fundamental con- 
ceptions of the Hegelian ethics. But in so doing it 
is absolutely necessary to begin with those elements 
of their moral experience which are, so to speak, 
most familiar to them, and which lend themselves 
most easily to analysis. These must be dealt with 
at such length and in such simple language that at 
the conclusion every abstract term stands with the 
student for one or more concrete facts. And where 
space is limited, completeness in treatment must be 
ruthlessly sacrificed to this principle. How much 
is expected from the hapless American youth may 
be gathered from the fact that he is earnestly ad- 
vised to begin by making a careful study of Schweg- 
ler’s “ History of Philosophy,” in order that he may 
become acquainted with the various philosophical 
positions. As well expect a schoolboy just grad- 
uated in algebra to get an understanding of qua- 
ternions by the perusal of a history of mathematics. 
The “Syllabus of Ethics” is chiefly valuable as 
supplying one more proof of the undeniable supe- 
riority of the primary school of to-day, in all that 
concerns methods, over the average department of 
philosophy. 

“ Ethics and the New Education,” another pam- 
phlet by the same author, is a rather more satisfac- 
tory production. It is the reproduction of an ad- 
dress originally delivered before the St. Louis 
Society of Pedagogy. It may be taken as a state- 
ment of such portions of his creed as the writer — 
himself a teacher — feels will be of most interest 
and value to those engaged in the work of educa- 
tion. The most important point made is that since 
man is “ made perfect through suffering” and through 
suffering alone, it is a great mistake on the part of 
the leaders of the “new education” to suppose that 
all school-work can or should be made wholly pleas- 
urable. This idea seems well worthy of considera- 
tion. In its reaction from the harsh and unsym- 








pathetic régime of the past, the present is in danger 
of rushing to the other extreme. The vast majority 
of people are so situated that they cannot be “ car- 
ried to the skies on flowery beds of ease,” and if 
the school-boy and school-girl are to be prepared 
for life, their power to endure must not be left wholly 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


sateidth Mr. John Fiske has deserved well of 
School History _ his fellow-countrymen for his contri- 
of the United States. butions to scientific investigation in 
several fields, historical and philosophical. His sev- 
eral volumes upon American history have both 
scholarly breadth and charm, and fairly entitle him 
to be ranked with the four or five great American 
historians. But we are inclined to think that he 
has done a still greater service to knowledge, al- 
though a more unobtrusive one, in the preparation 
of two text-books for the common schools — the 
“ Civil Government” of two or three years ago, and 
the “ History of the United States for Schools” now 
published (Houghton). Of the former work we 
may say that it has been everywhere recognized as 
so much the best treatment of its subject for the 
purposes of elementary instruction that it stands 
without a rival in helpfulness. Much the same sort 
of praise must be given to the present “ History.” 
It is such easy reading that it may seem at first to 
have been equally easy writing, and only a trained 
eye will realize the amount of nice discrimination, 
of careful selection, and of sound generalization 
compressed into its pages. The general reader will 
find it fascinating, and the practiced teacher will 
recognize in it a tool of the finest temper and the 
most perfect adjustment. Aside from this general 
praise, which we cannot make too ungrudging, we 
must give special commendation to some of the spe- 
cial features of the book. The illustrations are of 
such a nature as really to illustrate the text ; adven- 
titious adornment of the page has been as far as pos- 
sible from the aim of the author in their selection. 
The selection and execution of the maps is such as 
to entitle them to a share of this praise. The ap- 
paratus of “ Topics and Questions,” contributed by 
Dr. Frank A. Hill, at least doubles the value of 
the work to a teacher who has any business to be 
teaching the subject at all. The suggestions for 
collateral reading are judicious, and draw upon a 
collection of books not beyond the reach of any 
modestly-equipped school. Finally, the appendix 
contains just the documents and tables most useful 
in such a book. The list of novels and poems re- 
lating to American history, for example, supplies 
an adjunct for which students and teachers will 
alike be thankful. Our praise of the book in all its 
main features is so cordially intended that we hes- 
itate to mar it by pointing out a few minor defects. 
The following points, however, have occurred to us 
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as deserving momentary attention. We read (p. 60) 
that “slaves were brought here from Africa until 
the year 1808.” This misleading statement is sup- 
plemented later (p. 347), but should not have been 
allowed to stand in the first instance. To say that 
the Pocahontas story is “doubted by some people” 
(p- 68) is hardly adequate, after Dr. Poole’s con- 
vineing exposure of the mendacity of the narrator. 
We regret to see that Mr. Fiske gives countenance 
to the San Francisco Vigilants by saying : “ Honest 
citizens were obliged to organize vigilance commit- 
tees to deal quickly and sharply with criminals” 
(p- 329). The statement (p. 399) that the Fif- 
teenth Amendment “ guaranteed to all adult male 
negroes the right of voting ” is of course inaccurate, 
and the statement (p. 406) that in 1884 the Inde- 
pendent Republicans supported Mr. Cleveland “ be- 
lieving that the cause of civil service reform would 
not prosper with Blaine” is at least inadequate. 
Last of all, we note the inaccuracy of saying (p. 409) 
that the Sherman Act of 1890 made “the coinage 
of not less than $4,000,000 in silver each month 
compulsory.” These matters are trifling, but they 
should be corrected in the next edition. 


The reading required for the coming 
_ year of the Chautauqua Literary and 

Scientific Cirele has just been issued 
from the Chautauqua-Century Press (Flood & Vin- 
cent), in a series of five neat volumes. Professor 
W. H. Goodyear is the author of a treatise on “ Ren- 
aissance and Modern Art,” in which a rapid survey 
is taken of schools and tendencies from the early 
fifteenth century to the present time. This volume 
is printed on smooth paper, and the illustrations are 
many, although their reproduction leaves much to 
be desired. The history is certainly up to date, for 
it ineludes the art of the Columbian Exposition. 
Science is represented in this series of manuals by 
a new edition, revised by Professor Frederick Starr, 
of Alexander Winchell’s “ Walks and Talks in the 
Geological Field.” Dr. Winchell wrote this book 
for Chautauquans, and their demand for a new edi- 
tion shows that it found an appreciative circle of 
readers. “From Chaucer to Tennyson,” by Pro- 
fessor Henry A. Beers, affords a basis for the strictly 
literary study of the year. One can hardly be other 
than conventional within the narrow limits of such 
a volume, made even narrower by devoting a third 
of the space to selections. The author has made a 
eompact but readable little book. A history of 
“The Growth of the English Nation ” has been un- 
dertaken by Miss Katharine Coman and Miss Eliz- 
abeth Kendall, both of Wellesley College. The re- 
sult is a good compilation, based upon good author- 
ities, although the closing pages are marred by a 
too pronounced radicalism. As for the cuts, we are 
inclined to think the book would have done better 
with no illustrations than with such abortive sketches 
as disfigure its text. The best of these five books, 
on the whole, and the most needed by the general 
reader, is Professor H. P. Judson’s “ Europe in the 
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Nineteenth Century.” It covers much the same 
ground as Mr. Mackenzie’s admirable book upon 
the same subject, but the new treatment is more up 
to date, and has classifications and differentia of 
its own that quite justify its existence. We might 
question a few minor points, such as the misleading 
statements as to the meaning of Irish Home Rule, 
the tendency to Gladstone-worship, and the assump- 
tion that the sensational view of Russian despotism 
is in all respects valid. We miss also the note of 
indignation which should not be spared in such a 
matter as the Napoleonic usurpation of 1851, or the 
German spoliation of the French provinces twenty 
years later. But for a book which raises nearly all 
the great European “questions of the day” it ex- 
hibits a more than usual degree of judiciousness. 
On the 24th of June, 1794, Bowdoin 
College received its charter, signed 
by Governor Samuel Adams, from 
the General Court of Massachusetts. The present 
year is consequently the centennial of the institu- 
tion, and the event is commemorated by expansion 
of the catalogue into a portly volume, containing a 
history, full lists of faculties and alumni, and other 
matter of interest to those connected with the insti- 
tution. Librarian George T. Little is the writer of 
the history, and the editor of the volume as a whole. 
Mr. Little’s historical sketch makes very interest- 
ing reading. It is curious, in this age of magnifi- 
cent educational foundations, to read of a profes- 
sorship of modern languages being endowed with the 
modest sum of one thousand dollars, and of a mathe- 
matical chair endowed with only three thousand. But 
it was the day of small beginnings, and few colleges 
have shown as clearly as Bowdoin how fruitful small 
endowments may become. The honorable record 
of Bowdoin, together with the many distinguished 
names found in its class and faculty lists, afford elo- 
quent testimony to the usefulness of the small col- 
lege in American life. Of Bowdoin professors may 
be named Alpheus S. Packard, Henry W. Longfel- 
low, and Mark Hopkins, among the dead; Profes- 
sors E. S. Morse, G. T. Ladd, and C. C. Everett, 
among the living. 


Centennial of 
Bowdoin College. 


In our issue of September 1 was re- 
viewed at length the opening instal- 
ment of “The Memoirs of the Baron 
de Méneval” (Appleton). Volume III., now ready, 
bears out our characterization of the work as “one 
of the fullest, freshest, and, in point of narrative, 
most trustworthy” records of Napoleonic times. 
Opening with an account of the Emperor's visit to 
Dresden, in 1812, and of the Russian campaign, the 
author sketches broadly yet suggestively such lead- 
ing events as the battles of Lutzen, Dresden, Leip- 
sic, and Waterloo, the return from Elba, and the 
attendant diplomatic transactions; and he closes 
with a touching retrospect of the closing days at St. 
Helena. Summarizing, Méneval finds two primary 
causes which prevented the consolidation of Napo- 
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leon’s empire : first, the hatred of the old dynasties 
for the French Revolution, after they once clearly 
discerned its propagandist tendencies ; and, second, 
England’s victories on the sea. Auxiliary to these 
main causes were : the execution of d’Enghien ; the 
reverses in Spain; the campaign in Russia; and, 
finally, treachery at home —“ treachery, timid and 
underground at first, but hardy in the end, and 
stalking abroad with uplifted head.” In the front 
rank of the traitors were Talleyrand and Fouché 
— the former, the last representative of the grand 
seigneurs, supple, insinuating, circumspect, always 
master of himself, grown gray in political perfidies ; 
the latter, the once fiery demagogue who had ex- 
changed the Jacobin red cap for a coronet, “a fool- 
hardy marplot who needed intrigue as he needed 
air to breathe.” It is especially against these men, 
concludes Méneval, that Napoleon launched his 
anathema, when, on leaving for the last time the 
shores of France, he cried out: “Farewell thou 
land of heroes . . . farewell thou dear France; a 
few traitors the less and thou wouldst still be the 
great nation, the mistress of the world.” The vol- 
ume contains a portrait of Marie Louise, and sev- 
eral interesting letters, in facsimile, are appended. 


The second volume in the pretty 
¢ Far and Feather” series (Long- 
mans) is devoted to that patrician 
game-bird, “The Grouse.” The Rev. H. A. Mac- 
treats of its “ Natural History,” and the 
chapters on “Shooting ” and “Cookery” are done 
by Messrs. A. J. Stuart-Wortley and George 
Saintsbury, respectively. While Mr. Stuart-Wort- 
ley’s quota is well written (notably a graphic de- 
scription of a night’s trip on the “ Scotch Mail’’), 
it does not strike us as at all likely to add to the 
repute of the British sportsman— who appears 
therein in the light of an arrant pot-hunter, without 
the pot-hunter’s excuse for his atrocities. Much of 
the space is given to a peculiarly aggravated form 
of bird-butchery known as “driving.” We cannot 
follow the writer into the details of this organized 
mode of slaughtering the innocents, but its essen- 
tials are simple enough: a line or so of “ butts ” 
ramparts of stone and turf, breast-high, to conceal 
e shooters), and a gang of “drivers,” provided 
with flags, to drive the game, or rather the poultry, 
the birds being preserved and presumably half-tame, 
up to the muzzles of the guns. Snugly ensconced 
in his coign of vantage, and provided with a small 
arsenal of breech-loaders and a lackey to load them, 
our British “sportsman” bangs away ingloriously 
at successive clouds of grouse, “from morn till 
dewy eve,” until the heath about him is a shambles 
and the wagon-train arrives to cart away the slain. 
The slaughter of a successful “drive ” is something 
tremendous. We learn, for instance, in the chapter 
on Records, that, on Lord Walsi a 
day,” 1,056 grouse were killed in 449 minutes. His 
lordship, who seems to be actually proud of the 
bloody performance, certifies that “once I killed 
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three birds at one shot, and three times I killed two 
at one shot, each time intentionally.” At Mr. Rim- 
ington Wilson’s place, near Sheffield, we have a rec- 
ord of 4,251 birds killed in two days ; while on the 
moor of High Force the record of 1872 shows a 
total of 15,484 birds for nineteen days’ shooting. 
The book is acceptably illustrated. 


The bits of genre which largely serve 
ee. for fiction in “The Yellow Book” 

(Copeland & Day) are not, as a rule, 
very attractive or stimulating. They are often ama- 
teurish in their impressionism, and have too marked 
a flavor of preciosity. But we must make an ex- 
ception (in the case of this second number of the 
book-magazine) of Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s alto- 
gether subtle and exquisite sketch entitled “The 
Roman Road.” So charming a bit of writing is not 
often met with in a periodical. The seventy-page 
novelette which Mr. Henry James contributes to 
this number is of course the pidce de résistance. 
The other prose contents include an essay by Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood on “ The Gospel of Content,” 
a study of Bizet, by Mr. Charles Willeby, and a de- 
tailed criticism of the first “ Yellow Book,” requested 
of Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton for insertion as a 
special feature of the second. The editors are out 
for novelty, and they are getting it. The poetry of 
the number is quite insignificant, but the art in- 
cludes many striking things, of which we may men- 
tion Mr. Crane’s “Renaissance of Venus,” Mr. 
Hartrick’s “ Lamplighter,” Mr. Beardsley’s “ Gar- 
cons de Café,” and Mr. MacDougall’s “Idyll.” 
Altogether, this issue seems a distinct advance upon 
its predecessor. 


—— The “ Discourses Biological and Geo- 
Seience logical” that are included in the 
F< ests eighth volume of Professor Huxley’s 
collected essays (Appleton) are dated all the way 
from 1861 to 1876. Among them are such models 
of popular scientific exposition as the lectures “On a 
Piece of Chalk,” “ Yeast,” and “ A Lobster.” It is 
not easy to be a popular lecturer and remain strictly 
scientific, but there can be no question of Professor 
Huxley’s accomplishment of the two-fold task. But 
success in this field has its perils, as our essayist, 
with a touch of humor, suggests. “The people who 
fail take their revenge, as we have recently had oc- 
casion to observe, by ignoring all the rest of a man’s 
work and glibly labelling him a mere popularizer. 
If the falsehood were not too glaring, they would 
say the same of Faraday and Helmholtz and Kelvin.” 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


«“ The Life and Times of James the First, the Con- 
queror, King of A n, Valencia, and Majorca, Count 
of Barcelona, and Urgel Lord of Montpellier” (Mac- 
millan) is the somewhat formidable title of a historical 
monograph by Mr. F. Darwin Swift, an Oxonian. The 
work is a prize essay, enlarged from its original dimen- 
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sions by the results of two years’ labor spent in the ar- 
chives of Aragon at Barcelona and other Spanish libra- 
ries. The book is a piece of unusually thorough and 
painstaking workmanship, copiously annotated, and pro- 
vided with many extracts from unpublished Spanish and 
Latin documents. There is a map, a bibliography, a 
chronological conspectus, and all other needful appa- 
ratus 


A new edition of “ Grimms’ Fairy Tales” (Warne) 
—and there cannot be too many—is translated by Mrs. 
H. B. Paull and Mr. L. A. Wheatley for the popular 
and inexpensive collection of good literature known as 
«The Chandos Classics.” The translation is close and 
acceptable, and the collection is, as far as we are aware, 
complete. A brief introduction provides youthful read- 
ers with a few of the elementary facts and principles 
of the science of folk-lore. 

It will probably surprise most readers to learn that 
British India includes, besides the territory of a million 
square miles under the rule of the Queen-Empress, no 
less than 688 native states, with an area of about two- 
thirds of a million square miles, still under the rule of 
their own princes. These states are not strictly auton- 
omous, but they enjoy a large measure of independence. 
In “ The Protected Princes of India” (Macmillan) Mr. 
William Lee- Warner discusses this complex subject, and 
gives a fairly clear idea of the status of these Indian 
dependencies. The discussion is philosophical in spirit, 
avoids tiresome details, and is clearly the work of a man 
thoroughly familiar with his theme. 


Volume XXXIX. of the “Dictionary of National 
Biography” (Macmillan) extends from Morehead to 
Myles, completing the letter M. The Morgans, the Mor- 
rises, the Mortons, and the Murrays share the honors, get- 
ting among them nearly a third of the total contents. 
Roger de Mortimer, first Earl of March, is the subject 
of the longest article found in this volume. Few names 
of literary interest occur, and none of any considerable 
importance. 

Mr. R. W. Moore, of Colgate University, publishes in 
pamphlet form a “History of German Literature” 
(Hawilton: Grant), consisting of eight lectures given at 
the Bay View summer school, and first printed in the 
“Bay View Magazine.” The accuracy and critical abil- 
ity of the author may be illustrated by his character- 
ization of Herr Heyse’s “ Im Paradiese,” the title given 
to a collection of short stories, the chief “one of which 
is little more than the justification and glorification of 
adultery.” In his treatment of recent German novel- 
ists, the author claims to indicate by an asterisk the 
works that have been translated into English. Ona 
single page we notice the titles of half a dozen works, 
unstarred, of which English translations have to our 
knowledge been published. 


Captain Conder has just published a a 
new edition of “Maccabeus and the Jewish War 
of Independence,” which first appeared in 1879. Dur- 
ing the past fifteen years, he tells us, “I have revisited 
many of the scenes described; have lived in Moab, and 
have ridden through the oak woods of Gilead.” In spite 
of these outings, however, and of later Palestinian dis- 
coveries, he has found little to correct in the earlier edi- 
tions of the work. The chief authorities remain what 
they were in 1879, Josephus and the first Book of Mac- 
cabees. 

« Libraries in the Medieval and Renaissance Periods ” 
(Macmillan & Bowes) was delivered as the Rede Lec- 





ture of last June by Professor J. W. Clark. Although 
a small book of only sixty-one pages, it contains a con- 
siderable amount of explanation in detail of old library 
methods and appliances, and, aided by a number of 
copies from old prints, conveys quite a satisfactory idea 
of the surroundings in which our forefathers read and 
wrote, thereby giving us fresh reason to 

ourselves on our improved facilities and conditions for 
literary labors in these modern days. 

Mrs. Alice B. Gomme has collected, and Miss Win- 
ifred Smith has charmingly illustrated, a series of 
“Children’s Singing Games” (Macmillan), giving also 
the traditional tunes to which they are sung. The col- 
lection is interesting as a contribution to folk-lore, and 
may be turned to helpful account by the kindergartner. 
In fact, these traditional would be a desirable 
substitute for the artificial games devised by teachers 
of the kindergarten system. The publishers promise 
a second series for next Christmas. 








NEW YORK TOPICS. 


; New York, September 25, 1894. 

Many New Yorkers retain pleasant recollections of 
the two visite to this country of the English poet, nov- 
elist, and critic, William Sharp, whose collected poems, 
under the title “ Flower o’ the Vine,” were published 
by an American firm not long after his second trip to 
America. He is also remembered as the collaborator 
of Blanche Willis Howard in the novel «A Fellow and 
His Wife,” as the author of fine working biographies of 
Rossetti, Shelley, and Browning, and as the editor of 
the popular “ Canterbury Poets” series. For some time 
Mr. Sharp’s friends have been observing with interest 
a succession of dramatic sketches in the décadent man- 
rier, which have appeared in one or another esoteric pe- 
riodicals here and in England. Indeed, if I am not 
mistaken, Mr. Sharp was the first writer of English to 
take up this field. It was something of a surprise, there- 
fore, to read a paragraph in a New York literary jour- 
nal to the effect that the announcement of an American 
edition of William Sharp’s “ Vistas ” was the first inti- 
mation that journal had ever had that Mr. Sharp be- 
longs to the décadent movement. “ Vistas” was regu- 
larly published last Spring, and was placed on the mar- 
ket in England at that time, receiving a brief notice in 
this correspondence. Its sale in America was reserved 
for the fall season, and this delay has enabled the au- 
thor to add to its contents. I hear also that this Amer- 
ican edition will contain a four-page Dedicatory Intro- 
duction to Mr. Henry M. Alden, the editor of “ Har- 
per’s Magazine” and author of “God in His World,” 
whose fine analysis of “ l’Intruse ” I quoted a few months 
ago. Probably there are not many authors in this coun- 
try or England who have “arrived,” who do not owe 
something to Mr. Alden’s helpful sympathy, thorough 
sifter of literary chaff that he may be. 

Mr. Paul Bourget’s impressions of American life are 
receiving general commendation here. I am reminded by 
them that there is talk of collecting and publishing in an 
English translation the letters which M. Georges Clemen- 
ceau, the former leader of the Extreme Left in the 
French Chamber of Deputies, sent to the Paris Temps 
during his residence here shortly after our Civil War. 
He sent regular letters on American affairs to the lead- 
ing French daily, and they are said to contain many 
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curious appreciations of the politics and public men of 
the stormy times succeeding the War. Coming from a 
man of M. Clemenceau’s position and parts, they would 
be sure to command attention, aside from the interest in 
com them with M. Bourget’s impressions. 
Much local interest is felt in regard to Mr. Edward 
Cary’s forthcoming bi y of William Cur- 
tis in the “ American Men of Letters” series. As one 
of the editorial staff of the New York “Times,” Mr. 
Cary has, in addition to his signed articles, for a long 
time performed a large amount of scholarly work, the 
knowledge of whose authorship has been confined to the 
journalistic profession. He was the intimate friend and 
pon of Mr. Curtis, and understood, perhaps better 
than anyone else, the latter’s motives and ambitions. 

A striking piece of impudence is about to be carried 
into execution by the publication of what purports to 
be a sequel to Mr. Edward Bellamy’s “ Looking Back- 
ward” by another hand. The son of the hero of that 
romance is to be carried into the twenty-second cen- 
tury, and a study of its social order is to be made. I 
do not know whether this is to be another “ answer ” to 
“ Looking Backward,” or a romance on the same theme; 
but such literary charlatanism is justly detested by all 
right-minded men. 

There is interest in the announcement that Miss Kath- 
arine Prescott Wormeley, the translator of Balzac, is 
engaged in translating the works of Moliére for Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers. She has, I believe, translated more 
than twenty of Balzac’s books alone, and perhaps may 
now be looked upon as the leading translator of this 
country. Miss Wormeley’s father was a British ad- 
miral, but he was a Virginian by birth, and she has re- 
sided in this country since before the Civil War, so 
that we may fairly claim her as our own. 

ARTHUR STEDMAN. 








LITERARY NOTES AND MISCELLANY. 


“Old European Jewries,” by Dr. David Philipson, is 
announced by the Jewish Publication Society of America. 

M. Alexandre Dumas has spent the summer upon his 
comedy, “ La Route de Thébes,” which is to be brought 
out at the Frangais in November. 

The London “ Author,” beginning with November or 
December, is to have a monthly letter from New York 
on “ American literature and literary folk.” 

Professor H. Morse Stephens, of Cambridge, En- 
gland, the historian of the French Revolution, has been 
chosen to succeed the late Professor Tuttle at Cornell 
University. 

Herr Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, who is at present staying 
in Tyrol with his family, intends to winter in Rome. 
There he hopes to finish “a great social drama” upon 
which he has been for some time at work. 

According to “ The Atheneum,” a new volume of let- 
ters by James Russell Lowell will shortly appear under 
the title of “ Mr. Lowell in England : a series of Famil- 
iar Letters.” The book will be edited by Mr. George 
Washburn Smalley, who will write an introduction. 

Mr. Walter Besant is said to have three books in 
course of preparation: a three-volume novel called “ Be- 
yond the Dreams of Avarice”; some essays on social 
subjects entitled “As We Are: As We May Be”; and 
“In Deacon’s Orders.” The last is a collection of short 
stories. 











The twenty-sixth of September was a gala day for 
the Northwestern University of Evanston, that being 
the date for the formal dedication of the Orrington 
Lunt Library Building, recently built at a cost of over 
one hundred thousand dollars. The exercises, which 
filled both afternoon and evening, were largely attended, 
and included the usual variety of speeches. The spe- 
cial feature of the exercises was an address by Dr. Jus- 
tin Winsor, who was invited from Cambridge for the 
purpose. The University Library contains 25,000 vol- 
umes, and the new building provides space for five times 
that number, besides rooms set aside for seminary work. 


All lovers of Tennyson will be delighted to see—and 
such of them as can, to own— the splendid etched por- 
trait of him made by the great Freach etcher Paul Ra- 
jon, whose companion portrait of Darwin is already fa- 
mous. The Tennyson portrait was made from life, and 
represents the poet apparently at his best, although at 
the age of seventy. The hair and beard are but partly 
gray, and the expression is one of great force and dig- 
nity. The likeness is said, by those who knew Tenny- 
son, to be one of wonderful fidelity. The head is about 
half life-size. Impressions from this magnificent plate, 
in several styles and degrees of expensiveness, are pub- 
lished by Messrs. Frederick Keppel & Co., at No. 1 
Van Buren street, Chicago. The establishment here of 
a permanent branch of this house, so long known and 
highly esteemed in art circles in Paris and New York, 
is a matter for congratulation to lovers and patrons of 
art. 


Thousands who attended the Parliament of Religions 
last year will recall, as perhaps the most impressive 
figure among the assembled prelates, the venerable 
Dionysios Latas, Archbishop of the Greek Church, which 
he represented at the Parliament. The Archbishop’s 
death, at Zante, occurred early in September. Aside 
from his high position in his church, of which he was 
regarded as one of the brightest ornaments, and from 
his well known philanthropic work such as that in con- 
nection with the earthquake disaster at Zante in 1892, 
he was eminent for his learning and for his contribu- 
tions to theological literature. A writer in the London 
« Academy ” says of him: “ A greater breadth of thought 
—acquired probably from his long studies in Germany 
—brought him closer to the intellectual classes in mod- 
ern Greece than most of his brethren. Whenever he 
preached in the Metropolitan Church of Athens, the 
building was closely packed. When it was my privilege 
to hear him, his restrained yet burning eloquence and 
the but half suppressed applause of his hearers brought 
to my remembrance the accounts that are extant of the 
effect of the preaching of the Golden-mouthed at Con- 
stantinople, fifteen centuries ago.” 

The difference between an “‘author’s edition” anda 
“ privately printed ” book is one not always recognized, 
although the distinction seems clear enough—the “au- 
thor’s book” being understood in the trade as one pub- 
lished at the cost and risk of its author, while the “ pri- 
vately printed ” volume is really not “ published ” (made 
public) at all, but is issued by an author or his friends 
for his and their gratification. Mr. James T. Fields, 
himself a veteran publisher, made the distinction very 
neatly by putting on the title-page of his modest vol- 
ume of poems the legend “Printed, not published.” 
Not every poet, it is needless to say, can afford this lux- 
ury of private printing, or the greater luxury of reject- 
ing the offers of publishing houses to bring out his works. 
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Yet there are such fortunate ones. Mr. Harry B. Smith, 
for instance, whose privately printed volumes, “ Lyrics 
and Sonnets ” and “‘ Will Shakspeare, a Comedy,” have 
attracted attention much beyond the circle of friends 
for whom they were issued, has had several offers of 
publication from Eastern firms; but he prefers to grat- 
ify his taste for privacy in the printing of his more 
meritorious writings, and this he is lucky enough to be 
able to do through the substantial income derived from 
his very successful comic opera books. 


WALTER PATER’S MESSAGE. 

A very interesting article in the London “ Bookman,” 
devoted to Walter Pater, ends in this fashion: 

« And what, after all, was Walter Pater’s message to 
hisage? He had given it to the world in the early chapters 
of ‘ Marius the Epicurean’; he uttered it again but a few 
weeks before he died. Someone in his company, with rem- 
nants of ill-digested Positivism yet strong upon him, had 
asserted that men lived by the memory of the great names 
du temps jadis, such names as Cesar and Leonardo, and 
that it was by the study of their deeds and sayings that 
one required strength of character. But Walter Pater 
struck it strongly: ‘ No, that should not be your ideal. 
Men who lived in times past, however great, cannot be 
to you what those around you can be. You should learn 
to live in the men and women of your own immediate 
surroundings; their words, their looks, their very dress 
should be to you the very thing that really absorbs your 
interest. Learn to live in and with your entourage, so 
that it may become to you vivid and real. To be alive 
to every influence around you is better far than the ex- 
ample of anyone in the past, however great.’ This was 
only another way of expressing the ideal that Marius 
set before himself, ‘to be perfect with regard to what is 
here and now,’ only a re-statement of the conclusion of 
his ‘ Renaissance.’ If Walter Pater possessed anything 
so bourgeois as a mission or a message, assuredly this is 
what it was —philosophy interpreted by one’s fellow 
men. ‘Philosophy without effeminacy,’ was the boast 
of Pericles concerning his native city. ‘Philosophy by 
and through a love of youth,’ was the reply and corollary 
of Plato, and this, or something very near thereto, was 
the conclusion of his loving interpreter of our own day, 
Walter Pater.” 





AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 
(In Memoriam, September 7, 1894.) 

Calm after storm, and after pain comes peace : 
By pain, full-purchased peace is now with thee, 
And surely sense of high serenity, 

That in Death’s kindly arms thou hast release. 

Sweet singer, woman true, who ne’er didst cease, 
In midst of lofty thinking, still to be 
Helpmate of those in suffering, poverty, 

Nor soughtest honors and ignoble ease. 

We were the poorer that thou richer art, 

Did we not know that spirits do not die ; 

But thro’ their high aspirings still have part 
In all the world’s aspirings, chaste and high. 

Thy genius quick and loving, must impart 
High impulse till all song can be put by. 

—Alexander H. Japp in “* The Academy.” 
THE PROSPECT FOR MINOR POETS. 

Mr. Theodore Watts contributes to “ The Atheneum ” 
some interesting reflections concerning the present pros- 
pects of minor poets in general, from which we quote 
the following: 

“I confess to being one of those ‘cheery pessimists’ 





who believe that the time has gone by when English 
poets, save a very few, need hope to write for any other 
generation than their own. But surely that is enough: 
there are a good many English-speaking people about, 
and they do not all write verses. An audience scat- 
tered over Great Britain and all the new worlds of the 
entire temperate zone ought to be quite enough for the 
ambitious bard, who must needs, I fear, leave posterity 
to take care of itself. Our English poetic growths, from 
Chaucer downwards, are so rich that even the specialist 
—the poetical student—is overwhelmed by them. To 
be read for a few years by one’s contemporaries is a 
great compliment to any poet at a time when two-thirds 
of the letters of the world are written in English. 
What room will there be when the best literary ener- 
gies of the English-speaking race in North America, the 
Australias, and South Africa shall exercise themselves 
in the production of poetry, as the best literary ener- 
gies of England were exercised in the time of Elizabeth 
and James I.? For, of course, the poetry of the United 
States, good as some of it is, does not in any way rep- 
resent, as yet, the literary endowment of that great peo- 
ple as English poetry represents our own. From the 
latest romantic revival of Rossetti, Mr. W. Morris, and 
Mr. Swinburne, down to the present moment, a mass of 
true poetry has been produced which in quality far sur- 
passes all the poetry that the eighteenth century pro- 
duced between the time of Pope and the time of Words- 
worth and Coleridge; but where is the room for it ? 
A poet like Sydney Dobell or Alexander Smith, or a 
poet like Arthur O’Shaughnessy, rises, makes a consid- 
erable reputation, and seems likely to pass into litera- 
ture; he dies, and in a few weeks his very name is for- 

np. The infirmity of our contemporary criticism is 
not lack of intelligence—far from it—but lack of knowl- 
edge of the literature that has gone before. They who 
have to write have no time to read. Nothing is more 
common than to see half a column of generous praise 
given to verses which are taken, both as to substance 
and as to form, from some dead bard over whose grave 
the daisies have scarcely begun to grow. I wonder how 
many of our contemporary critics have read a line of 
that ‘ poem of the age’s hope ’—that marvellous drama, 
of which Tennyson expressed his unbounded admiration, 
‘Festus ’—or that ‘greatest poem of the age,’ ‘The 
Roman,’—or that greater than the greatest poem of the 
age ‘A Life Drama.’ In order to be forgotten, indeed, 
it is not necessary for a poet to die; let him cease to 
write for five years, and he will pass out of memory, 
while a dozen ‘ greatest poets of the age’ will have been 
boomed in succession, and in succession forgotten, over 
his head. The names of most of the poets who were 
the contemporaries of Mr. Philip James Bailey, and the 
names of most of the poets who were the contempo- 
raries of Mr. John Payne, so familiar at those two dif- 
ferent periods, are now as entirely forgotten as though 
their songs were sung in Nineveh or Babylon. But it 
cannot be helped. Art is short and life is long. The 
astronomers tell us that a good many years—a million ? 
—will run before ‘heaven’s candles are all out’— be- 
fore the sun loses his power of keeping the earth hab- 
itable by the British poet, and ‘there’s husbandry in 
heaven.’ In that time sonnets may have gone out of 
fashion, as ballades and rondeaus have gone; nay, even 
Shakespeare and Milton may be used at the Board 
schools as specimens of the ‘latest form of intelligible 
English.’ Poetical immortality is, therefore, a relative 
term.” 
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FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS OF BOOKS FOR 
THE YOUNG. 
and Other by Mrs. Bepeett, & illus. by 
Birch. -- The Wagner Willan firelight tales of me 


ulf 
stony of the Norman SS, 3. A. Henty, illus., 
$1.00. we peo Saneny es in rg ogm e by Dr. 


y Aaron, and Sultan, a 
0 he ees Torkish Wael as .3o—" 
F illus., $2. — Norseland Tales, by 
illus., $1.25.—Things Will Take a Turn, by 
en, illus., $1. — ing of io Valley States, by 
Samuel Adams Drake, illus., $1.50.— Olaf the Glorious, 


—— Anticks, by Oliver ord, illus., $1.— T 
Century Book for 2, ~ » Peter Newell, illus., $1. ~The 
Century for Y Americans, the story of the Gov- 
ernment, by Elbridge Brooks, illus., $1.50.— Toin- 
ette’s Philip, by Mrs. C. Vv. Jamison, illus. by Bireh, $1.50, 


My New Home, Molesworth, $1.— Maurice, or, The 
Se Tales, ies 
ersey —. "s Fai a trans. 
by Mrs. illus. — The Children’s Library, 
Crusoe, Oak Tree, Pope’s 
Mule, Little Glass Man, Finished Once Upon a 
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fton Johnson 


‘The Farmer's Bey, by GB . illus. 
Model-Maker, « story of New York. by W. 0. Sart 
Schoolmaster, by 


illus., $1.50.—The Patriot a But- 
terworth, illus., $1.50. — Madeleine’s hoes 
illus.—Deeatur and Somers, by Molly Boge Sea- 
well, wy = The y 1“ tae Boeke illus. by H. R 
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row _ was 
Whiter ius Bemothy's Ouest by Rass Dergnn W 
new edition, illus. by Oliver Herford, $1.50. ( ton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

Stories from the of a Doctor, by Mrs. L. T. Mead, 
illus., $1.25.—The Double by Wm. Laird Clowes, 
illus., $1.25.—Two Girls, by 7 Blanchard, illus. by 
Ida W: $1.25. — Olivia, by Molesworth, illus., 


—Another Girl’s Experience, b Ww " 
Cie fiethectael Voes Goran fy A pa 
_ vet . 
ton, illus.. $1.—The Little Lady of the Horse. by Evelyn 
jus., $1.50. — Vo of the pieantele, 
Capt Slocum, illus., $1. — Father Gander’s Melo- 
dies. by Adelaide F. Samuels, illus., $1.25.—Last Words, 
a of stories. by Mrs. J. H , new edi- 
illus., 50 ets.—The Ki of Coins, by John Brad- 
Bint. Stories Tor Yeune Peovle; by Tee oa Tall, fe 
‘or , b . Joh 
William ne - as." Twilight rk ge 
nl Boy Travellers in the Levant, 
ventures youths in Morocco, Algeria, Greece, 
ao, Wy ame illus., $3. Bavaee & tase) 
Sons of t 1b Gunn, . 
$1.— Mags CoP Walrond, 60 cts. Step by Step 
a scripture hi for little § 
by Ralph, 3 vols., each, illus., $1.—The A. L. O. E. 
4 Sanday-school Lib ae tel tee ee 
A - “s . E., 35 vols., illus., boxed, $20. (Thos. 





Sailor Jack the Trader, by Harry Castlemon, illus., $1.25.— 


Oscar in Africa, b: Harry Castlemon, il » $1.25.— Onl 
an Trish Boy, by loratio Alger, Jr., ill ~ ae $1.25 —Vie- 
tor Vane, or the Y. 4 be Horatio Alger Jr., 


oung 
illus., $1.25.—The Great Cattle 
illus., $1.25.— The Honest Endeavor Ss wn by cy 
Lillie, comprising: A Family Dilemma, Ruth mAs 
Wey. = 's Adventures ; 3 vols., illus., $3.75. (Porter 


pe ae Brother, or, the Civil War on the Border, 
Oliver Optic, illus., $1.50.—Up and Down the Nile, by 


iver » ine , $i. 25. -— Asiatic B or, —. 
on the by Oliver Optic, illus., $1.25.—Wee Lue 
ie _ us., 75 cts. — Little Miss Faith, Peay eed 


jus., 75 cts.—Mollie Miller, b ie W . Merri- 
man, illus., $1.25. — Jean Belin, or h Robinson 
Crusoe, by Alfred de Brehat, illus., $1.25. (Lee & 
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The Parson’s Miracle, Christmas in America, by Hezekiah 
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oe a my of the street Arabs of New York, by James 
us., $1.25.— Ruby at School, by Minnie E. Paull, 
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ny No mag by Oliver Ovtic. illus., $1.75. — The — — 
for 1894, illus, $1.25. —Oliver Optie’s Ann 
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Laurence H. Francis, illus., $1.35, — Thowagh the Wilds, 
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ToPics IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
(October, 1894.) 


Bolton Abbey. Illus. Aaron Watson. Magazine of Art. 
Bookbindings, International Exhibition of. Illus. Mag. of Art. 
British Empire, Stability of the. F.H. Geffcken. Forum. 
British Parliament, The. J. W. Burgess. Chautauquan. 
China-Japan War in Korea, The. W. E. Griffis. Chautauquan. 
Church, The, and Economic Reforms. Arena. 

College Debating. Carl Vrooman. Arena. 

Disraeli’s Place in Literature. Frederic Harrison. Forum. 
Ely’s “ Socialism and Social Reform.” A.T. Hadley. Forum. 
English at the University of Wisconsin. Dial. 

Ethies, Recent Studies in. F.C. Sharp. Dial. 

Football Situation, The. E. L. Richards. Popular Science. 
Funeral Customs. J. H. Long. Popular Science. 

Germans, The. Sidney Whitman. Chautauquan. 

Golf in the Old Country. Illus. C. W. Whitney. Harper. 
Half-Blood Indian, The. F. Boas. Popular Science, 
Horses, Blooded, of the Coast. Overland. 


Japan— Korea—China. Dial. 

Kossuth and Hungarian Nationality. Chautauquan. 

Lahore and the Punjaub. Illus. E. L. Weeks. Harper. 
Land Question, The: A Woman’s Symposium. Arena. 
Lenox. Illus. G. A. Hibbard. Scribner. 

Lloyd, Henry D. Henry Latchford. Arena. 

Mountain Art. Illus. H. L.A. Culmer. Overland. 

Naval Needs of the Pacific. I. M. Scott. Overland. 
Newspaper Press of Europe, The. Chautauquan. 

Oratory, Decline of. Henry L. Dawes. Forum. 

Paris, the Streets of. Illus. R.H. Davis. Harper. 
Poetry and Science. W.H. Hudson. Popular Science. 
Porcelains, Japanese and Chinese. Saburo Arai. Lippincott. 
Prenatal Influence. 8S. B. Elliot. Arena. 

Railroad Travel. Illus. H.G. Prout. Scribner. 

Railway War, The. H.J. Fletcher. Atlantic. 

Republic, Endurance of the. C. W. Eliot. Forum. 
Rivalries of Women, Famous. Gertrude Atherton. Lippincott. 
Russian Holy City, A. Isabel Hapgood. Atlantic. 
Shakespeare, the Great Concordances on. Hiram Corson. Dial. 
Short Story, Art of the. Dial. 

Stanton under Johnson, Recollections of. Atlantic. 

Sterne, The Philosophy of. H.C. Merwin. Atlantic. 
Tarahumari Dances and Plant-Worship. Illus. Scribner. 
Teachers, Training of. M. V.O’Shea. Popular Science. 
Telegraphy Up to Date. G. J. Varney. Lippincott. 
Three-volume Novel, The. Walter Besant. Dial. 
Vigilance Committee of 56, The. A.B. Paul. Overland. 
Virtue, Localized. Felix L. Oswald. Lippincott. 

West African Folklore. A. B. Ellis. Popular Science. 








LIstT OF NEW BOOKS. 


(The following list, embracing 110 titles, includes all books 
received by THE Dia since last issue.] 





HISTORY. 
Gos See: A Deed & Oe Tee a of theo Fergie 
various writers ; edited b el 
the Accession of to yy aH 


Henry VIL.; 8vo, uncut, pp. 587. ra. + y A -4-- Sons. 


History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. By James -[~ 
erick McCurdy, Ph.D. Vol. I., To the Downfall of 
maria ; illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 425. Macmillan & Co. 33. 

The Story of South Africa and all other territory south of 
the Zambesi. nee M. Theal. Illus., 12mo, pp. 
397. Putnam’s aca the Nations.” $1.50. 

In Old New York. By Thomas A. Janvier, author of ‘* The 
Aztec Treasure-House.” Illus., 12mo, pp. 285. Harper 
& Bros. $1.75. 


The Making of the Ohio Valley States, 1660-1837. By 
Samuel Adams Drake. Illus., 12mo, pp. 269. Chas. 





Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


History of Rome to the Battle of Actium. By Evelyn 
Shirley Shuckburgh, M.A., author of “ ‘A Translation of 
as " —" maps, ete., 12mo, pp. 00. Macuilln 

The Growth of the English Nation. By Katherine Coman 
and Elizabeth Kendall. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 300. Flood & 
Vincent. $1. 

Europe in the Nineteenth Century. 
os aa Illus., 12mo, pp. 343. a ee 4 ne 

cent. . 


English Institutions and the American Indian. B: Hopkins 
Alton James, Ph.D. 8vo, uncut, pp. 59. Johns 
University Studies. 25 cts. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


The Sherman Letters: Correspondence between General 
and Senator Sherman from 1837 to 1891. Edited mar Ra- 
chel Sherman Thorndike. [llus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 398. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $3. 

Familiar Letters of Henry page Thoreau. Edited, with 
introduction and notes, F. B. Sanborn. With por- 
pai 12mo, gilt top, pp. : “Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Lives of Twelve Bad Men: ag Studies of Eminent 
Scoundrels by Various Hands. Edited by Thomas 
combe. Illus, a gilt top, uncut, pp. 373. G. P. Pat- 
nam’s Sons. $3.50 

Lord Amherst and the British Advance Eastwards to 
| oy By Anne Thackeray Ritchie and Richardson 

Evans. Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 220. Macmillan’s ** Rulers 
of India.” 60 cts. 

Memoirs Illustrating the History of Napoleon from 
1802 to 1815. Png bay de Méneval ; 
edi his Grandson, Baron Napoleon Joseph de Mén- 
eval. Vol. III., illus., ‘$vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 541. D. 
Appleton & Co. $2. 

The Life and Corveqpendense of Rufus King. Edited 
by his Charles R. King, M.D. Mery 1755- 
1794; with portrait, gilt top, uncut, pp. 624. G. P. Put- 
nam’sSons. $5. 

Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier. Edited by the Duc 
D’ Andiffret-Pasquier ; trans. by Charles E. Roche. Vol. 
ona , 1814-1815. 12mo, pp. 461. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

oe 


Ih Martin and the War of the Revolution in 
the West. Pe Prof. Stephen B. Weeks. 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 477. Washington : Government Printing Office. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited by 

Rev. Walter W. Skeat, LL.D. The House of Fame, Le. 
Good Women, etc.; 8vo, uncut, pp. 504. Mac- 
millan & Co. $4. 

Chronological Outlines of American Literature. By 
Selden L. Whitcomb, A.M., with an Introduction by 
Brander Matthews. 12mo, pp. 285. Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 

—— Authors: A Handbook of American Literature 

Colonial to Living Writers. y Mildred 
Rutherford. b aren i Sum. pp. 749. Atlanta, Ga.: The 
and Pub’g Co. $2. 

nentuk ot to ra torah Henry A. Beers. With 
portraits, 12mo, pp. 313. ed & Vincent. $1. 


POETRY. 
Songs from Vagabondia. 7 Bliss Carman and 
Hovey. 16mo, uncut, pp. 55. Copeland & Day. L 
Roses and Thistles. By Rufus C. Hopkins. With ip pecteals, 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 480. San Francisco: William Doxey. $2. 
The Aztecs. By Walter Warren, author of ‘‘ Columbus the 
Discoverer.”” 8vo, pp. 126. Arena Pub’g Co. $1.25. 


FICTION. 

Trilby. By George du Maurier, author of ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson.” 
en 464. Harper & Bros. $1.75. 

The Manxman. Hall Caine, author of ‘‘ The Deemster.” 
12mo, pp. 529. BY Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Highland Cousins. By William Blick, author of “A 
Princess of Thule.”’ Illus., 12mo, pp. 444. Harper & 
Bros. $1.75. 

Lord Ormont and His Aminta. y Compe Meredith. 
12mo, pp. 442. Chas. Saibuers Sex. 
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Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills. By S. R. Crockett, author 
of * The Raiders,.”” 16mo, gilt top, pp. 195. Macmillan 


& Co. $1.25 
Seep hen Be Oe ge 
“ , » pp. 
millan & Co. $1.25 nem 
My Lady A Romance. Stanle au- 
Fagg a Uades tha Red Robs” Illes, 12m pp S84. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.25. 


Statement. — Conan Doyle, author 


: His 
of “ The Refugees.” Illus., 1 pp. 471. 
Bros, $1.75. 
ae Coffes and eggs on 16mo, pp. 
au - ee ; us., 
Harper & Bros. $1.25. 
of Manhatten. By B Matthews. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 180. Harper & | Ban $1.50, 


1 
Green, & Co. $1.50, 
The Unbidden Guest. By Ernest William Hornung. Illuz., 


12mo, 304 Green, 4 > A 

David's Loom the Early Years 
of the 19th Century. By Joh Traffrd Clee. author of 
pall genetge 


On Cloud Mountain. fy Pe SS es 


Goenpe Deengereie’s amend. i E. Raimond. 12mo, 
pp. 219. D. Appleton & 


~ my Prete Sune By Effie Adelaide Rowlands. With 
12mo, uncut, pp. 344. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1. 
atietoemnank Gai 1 
Spofford. 16mo, pp. 283. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 
No Enemy (But Himself). By Elbert Hubbard, author of 
onan .”” Tlas., 12mo, pp. 283. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Matchmaker. ~* L. B. Walford, antes of “ Mr, 
Smith."’ 12mo, pp. 439. . Longmans, Green, & . $1.50, 
Timar’s Two Worlds. By Maurus Jdkai ; wane by 7 
Hegan Kennard. 12mo, pp. 360. D. Appleton & 
Eyes Like the Sea. By Maurus Jdkai ; trans. by R. yao 
Bain. yw G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 
A Bad Lot. } he vett_ Cameron, author of ** Jack’s 
Secret.”” 12mo, pp. 340. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1. 
& Births Sans, eee, By Paul He trans. 
Constance Stewart Copeland. Wi frontiatece, 16m, 
aan nace oe Brentano’s. . $1.25. 


of “ The .”? 12mo, pp. 306. J. Selwin Tait 
& Sons. $1. 
Two of a Trade. Williams. 12mo, 


pp. 206, SSaiwin Tit & Sonn $i. 


a ee cere. + G. cata, author of “‘ Ob- 
Na it uncut edges. 
The Merriam 7 


Co. 
Lesser’s Daughter. >» ore author of “A 
Sd th a ane Bp. 206. Putnam's“ In- 
Found and can te ie ry Putnam Jacobi 18mo, pp. 139. 
“~~ “ Autonym 
of Geierstein; or, The Maiden of the Mist. By Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. ry illus., 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 482. Macmillan & $1.25. 
Count Robert of Paris. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Dry- 
Ly. os! illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 400. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIZS. 
ty t-4 7 wg A Cumberer of the 


. by Constance Smith. 302, 60 cts.— 
With the Help of the Angels by Wiltsid Woollen ; i2mo, 
pp. 250, 50 ets. 





Putnam’s Hudson Library: Miss Hurd: ¥ in Enigma, b 
Anna Katherine Green ; 12mo, pp. 357, 50 od 

Logue’ Select Novels: Matthew ia by W. E. 
orris ; 12mo, pp. 389, 50 cts. 

Loveli, Coryell’s Series of American Novels: Papa’s 
Own Girl, by Marie Howland ; 12mo, pp. 547, 50 cts. 
Bonner’s Choice Series : The Shadow of the Guillotine, by 

Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.; illus., 16mo, pp. 429, 50 cts. 
Rand, McNally’s Rialto Series: The Art of Wing Shoot- 
ing, by W. B. Leffingwell ; illus., 12mo, pp. 192. 50 cts. 
Rand, McNally’s @ Globe > iavaser’ Magdalena, by Perpetuo 


Ponslevi 

Merriam’s ivaider? Bert aiete: Two Bad Brown Eyes, by 
Marie St. Felix; 12mo, pp. 245, 50 cts. 

Neely’s Library of Choice Literature: The Flying Hal- 
cyon, by Richard Henry Savage; 12mo, pp. 300, 50 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
Problems of the Far apm. Korea, China. By the 
P., author of ** Russia in Cen- 
Tiius., 8vo, pp. 461. Longmans, Green, & 


Cavalry Life in Tent and Field. By Mrs. Orsemus Bron- 
y | * portrait, 12mo, pp. 376. J. Selwin Tait 


ones Aan of Fair. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. Part 
16; illus., 4to, pp. 40. Bancroft Co. $1. 


ART. 


Renaissance and Modern Art. By Wm. H. a 
M.A. Tus. 12mo, pp. 310. Flood & Vincent 


SOCIAL STUDIES. 


An Introduction to the Study of Society. By my 
W. Small, Ph.D., and George E. Vincent. 12mo, pp. 384 
American Book Co. $1.80. 

The Unemployed. By Geoffrey Drage. 12mo, uncut, pp. 
277. Macmillan & & bo, $1.50. 

The Theory of Transportation. By Charles H. Cooley, 
Ph.D. 8vo, uncut, pp. 148. Am. Economic Ass'n. 75 cts. 


SCIENCE. 
Fundamental Problems. By Dr. Paul Carus, 12mo, pp. 
373. Open Court Pub’g Co. 50 cts. 
Our Notions of ember 6 and Space. By Herbert Nichols, 
at Y Will inant § 12mo, pp. 201. 


Walks and Talks a the Geological Field. By Alexander 
Winchell, LL.D.; seviesd om and edited by erick Starr. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 353. Flood & Vincent. $1. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


The eee eee A Stad, oe Sl Oe 
tents Gospel Apostle y 
B. — Ph.D. 12mo, - 387. Chas. Serib- 

ner’s 
The New Jerusalem in the World's Religious Congresses of 
1893, Edited by Rev. L. P. Mercer. LIllus., 12mo, gilt 
top; pp. 454. Chicago: The Western New - Church 

nion. $2. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


A Labora’ Manual of Physics and A Applied | Elec- 
tricity. and edited by = 
Vol. II., Senior Courses and Outlines 
illus., 8vo, pp. 444. Macmillan on 

Gootogy: A Manual for Students in Adveneed Classes and 

‘or General Readers. By Charles Bird, B.A. Illus., 
tone, pp. 429. Longmans, Green, & Co. $2.25. 

Arithmetic by Grades for Sasaetee Teaching, Drilling, 
and T Com; ual for 


Teachers. y John . 12mo. Ginn & Co. $2.90. 
Homer’s Odyssey, Books Vv _—VIIL Edited on the basis of 
the Auch Seatee edition. By B. Perrin. 12mo.,. Ginn’s 
Series of Greek Authors.”” $1.50. 
A History A by the rome <_— for 1 - By Freak A. 
with topical anal etc y Fran 
a Lieb. ‘ake. 12mo, pp. 474. Houghton, Mifflin 


Lessing’s Nathan der Weise. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Seivesier Primer, Ph. D. 12mo. Heath’s 
** Modern Language Series.”’ $1.10. 
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Pre ry French Reader. With notes and vocabulary, 
y George W. Rollins, 16mo, pp. 241. ‘Allyn & Bacon. $1. 
The loves of Cornelius Nepos. With notes, exercises, and 
voenbuloy, bg John C. Rolfe, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 123. 
Allyn & $1. 
Extraits Choisis des Gluvres de Paul Bourget. Edited, 
ge wos. br, by cima Van Daell. 12mo, pp. 196. 
Tacitus’ lh de I Edited, with notes, etc. 
by Charles Edwin Bennett. 12mo, pp. 87. Ginn’s * Col- 
lege Series of Latin Authors.”’ 80 cts. 
Geschichten aus der Tonne. By Theodor Storm ; edited 
by Charles F. Brusie. 12mo, pp. 127. Ginn & Co. 65 cts. 
Micah Clarke: A Tale of Menmontt 's Rebellion. By m4 
Conan Doyle ; ‘or School Use. LIllus., 12mo, pp 
216. Longmans, , & Co. 50 cts. 
The Roman Pronunciation of Lage : Why We ne It and 
ag to 2 It. By Frances E. 12mo, pp. 58. Ginn 
commana A A Book ae i ag in Government and eae. 
By Julius H. Seelye, D.D. 12mo, pp. 78. Ginn & Co. 
cts. 
Geometry for Grammar Schools. By E. ~“o LL.D., 
i2mo, pp. 100. D.C. Heath & Co. 35 cts 
Fritz auf dem Lande. Von Hans Arnold ; edited by R. s- 
Morich. 16mo. Maynard’s German Texts.” 25 
Méle-Toi De Ton Métier. Par _ 23 L. Seem, Pct 
y. Ss. som, & M.A. 16mo, pp. 52. Maynard’s “ ited by 
‘exts.’ cts 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The Boy’s Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle-Making, and 
Fish-Breeding. By John Harrington Keene, author of 
“The Practical Fisherman.’’ Illus., 12mo, pp. 200. Lee 
& Shepard. $1.50. 

The Fur-Seal’s Tooth: A Story of Alaskan Adventure. By 
Kirk Manroe, author of ‘‘ Raftmates.” Illus., 12mo, pp. 
267. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

The Search for Andrew Field. A Story of the Times of 
1812. By Everett T. Tomlinson. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 313. 
Lee & Shepard. $1.50 

Only an Irish Boy; or, ‘Andy Burke’s Fortunes and Misfor- 
tunes. By Horatio Alger, Jr., author of ‘*‘ Ragged Dick. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 324. & Shepard. $1.25. 

Seven Little Australians. By Ethel S. Turner. Lllus., 
12mo, pp. 246. Ward, Lock & Bowden. $1. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Oriental Studies: A Selection of the Papers read before 
the Oriental Club of Philadelphia, 1888-1894. 8vo, pp. 
278. Ginn & Co. $2. 

Three Letters on the Vedanta Philosophy, Delivered at 

the any Institution in March, 1894. By F. Max Miil- 

ler, = 4s 8vo, uncut, pp. 173. Longmans, Green, & 

The Grouse. By Rev. H. A. Macpherson, A. J. Stuart- 
Wortley, and George _Saintabery. ae 12mo, uncut, 

pp. 293. Longmans, 

The Care ofChildren. By Elizabeth asiteson Scovil. With 
portrait, 12mo, pp. 348. Henry Altemus. $1. 

500 Places to Sell Manuscripts: A Manual for the Guid- 
ance of Writers in Disposing of their Work. By James 
> —. 12mo, pp. 59. Frankiin, O.: The Chron- 
icle b 

What Ormond Thinks. By ‘* Ormond,” author of ““S 
Fini 5 Co a od ade pp. 56. Chicago : The Blak ely 

_— 


rates on. | quantities, and special atten- 


tien, ghren'te Ma eteatnd mail. rienced operators and ma- 
chines furnished by the day or hour. w Andress Miss Autam, Clifton 
House, Chicago. 


Artistic Presents of Permanent Value. 


High-class Etchings and Engravings, both old and 
modern, costing from three dollars upward. Our spe- 
cialty is the rarer works mostly unprocurable elsewhere. 
FrepeErIcK Keprez & Co., Paris, New York, and No. 
1 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


European Architecture. 


A monthly publication taken 
Lo the tin of Teeny my or 
= Architecture. 


Subscription price: $1.00 month — $10.00 4 
Send for Pes Ls tgs PE a oe 


SMITH & PACKARD, Publishers, 
801 Medinah Building, CHICAGO. 


EYLLER & COMPANY, 
Importers of GERMAN and Other Foreign Books. 


Scarce and out-of: t hese Sond Sit promptly at lowest 
prices. Literary i at mene ve ed free. wy 


Catalogues of new and sscend-hand books fres on application. 
Eyller & Company, 86 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE BOOK SHOP, CHICAGO. 
Scarce Booxs. BAcK-NuMBER MAGAZINES. For any book on any sub- 
ject write to The Book Shop. Catalogues free. 














Rare Books| New Lists Now Ready. 
SPECIALTY. 
Portraits Literary Curios Bought and Sold. 


AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Md. 
Rare Books. Prints. Autographs. 


WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 
No. 22 East Srxreents STReEeEt, . New Yor«. 
Catalogues Issued Continually. 


MRS. PEARY. | %OugwaL © 


‘* We do not know which to admire the most, Mrs. Peary’s 
delightfully =~ story or the wonderful pictures which 


are reproduced from her camera.’’—Boston Herald. 











Pelee «2 wc we eo eo ee $2.00. 
CONTEMPORARY PUB. CO., 5 Beekman St., New York. 


INTEREST TO AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS: The 
skilled revision and correction of novels, bi 





to the N. Y. Bureau of Revision, the only only thoroughly-equipped literary 
bureau in the country. Established 1880: unique in position and suc- 
cess. Terms by agreement. Circulars. Address 

Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A Graduate of Smith College, a resident of Chicago, 

will be glad to — pupils for oo instruction in college 
te 

ee wei A. B., care of Toe Dra. 














AUTOGRAPH LETTERS anp 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 
ta SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
No, 287 Fourth Avenue, . .. . . New Yorx Crry. 





a GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, New York City. 
He 4 West 47th st. Mrs. Saran H. Emerson, 
ill reopen October 4. i toe teasling neal tae. 


ee LADIES’ SEMINARY, Freehold, N. J. 
Prepares pm | for College. Broader Course. 
Room for twen' e boarders. Individual care of pupils. 

Pleasant family li 4 ” Soll tomes conan tient. 12, 1894, 
Miss Eunice D. SEWALL, Principal. 
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Contents of 


THE MONIST—For October. 


Vol. V. A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. No. 1. 





Oveut THe Unrrep Srares Senate To Br ABOLISHED? 
Prof. H. Von Holst. 

Ow THe Princrece or THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. 
Prof. Ernst Mach. 

Ow tHe Nature or Morton. Major J. W. Powell. 

Buppuism AND Curistianity. Editor. 

On THe Nature or Tooucut. Thomas Whittaker. 

Lrrerary C ge. France. Lucien Arréat. 

Crrricisms AND Discussions. The Life of Issa. Editor. 


Price, 50 cents. Yearly, $2.00. 


THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA | 
ACCORDING TO OLD RECORDS. 
Told by PAUL CARUS. 
With Table of References and Parallels, Glossary, and com- 
plete Index. Elegantly bound; gilt top. Price, $1.50. 


‘Advance proof-sheeta of this volume have been sent to the chief 
Buddhist periodicals and to prominent leaders of both the Hinayfina 


and sects. The book has deen announced b: H. Dharmapala, 
of Calcutta, India, in the Journal of the Mahabodhi Society, the 
main Organ of Indian Buddhism ; and Shaku Soyen, the of the 
a es ee Sty Sines > pease peas wash, Te 


language. I a blie will 
our own am sure pment ew hg men 
p— ta) how clearly our Lord’s doctrines are by an 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
“THE MONON,” 770, 
324 Dearborn Street, . Chicago, Ill. 


GOULD’S 
ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY 


oF 


Medicine, Biology, and Allied Sciences. 


A REFERENCE BOOK 
For Editors, General Scientists, Libraries, Newspaper 
Offices, Biologists, Chemists, Physicians, Dent- 
ty Serwy and Lawyers. 





= 


z 
4. 





a Samples of pages and illustrations free. 


P. BLAKISTON, SON & COMPANY, 
1012 Walnut Street, PaiLaDELPHIA. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL ‘PENS. 
GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 


His Celebrated DCumbers, 


303—404—170—604—332 
And bis other styles, may be bad of all dealers 
throughout the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 
The Boorum & Pease Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tue STANDARD B tank Books. 


(For the Trade Only.) 

Everything, from the smallest Pass-Book to the largest 
Ledger, suitable to all purposes — Commercial, Educational, 
and Household uses. 

Flat-opening Account-Books, under the Frey patent. 

For sale by a Beshesliere and Stationers. 





FACTORY: BROOKLYN. 
101 & 103 Duane Street, 
New York City. 


THE ‘ROUND ‘ROBIN 


READING CLUB. 


Designed for the Promotion of Systematic 
Study o of Literature. 


individ nd wal cls through, corrmpondence The 





and small classes 
oa ween Cy we Lat 
¢ member who eir own subjects, being 
porn ‘or en th at ‘ 
The best literature only is used ; mugyention are made for pe 
pers, and no effort to make the lub of permanent value 
to its members. For particulars address, 


MISS LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. 





At an Early Date: — A FACSIMILE REPRINT of 
The Jesuit Relations. 


The important announcement is made that, beginning early 
in the Fall, there will be issued, im exact facsimile from the 
very rare the series known as “ Les Relations des 
Jesuites.”’ The volumes will be published at the rate of one 


net, and no Soteat can So tahan enoaps fur he exthe os The 
ener yew agetreaee oe ape 
have the liberal support that such an undertaking so well 


GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 
No. 25 Exchange Street, Rocnzsrer, N. Y. 





FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 


Any Public or Private Library not possessing a com- 
plete set of Tae Drax (May, 1880, to June 16, 1894) 
can secure the 16 volumes at a favorable price by ad- 
dressing the undersigned, who has recently been able 
to pick up copies of the very rare issues of January, 
October, and November, 1882, and January, 1883 (num- 
bers now entirely out of print), thus completing a file 
from the beginning. The set of 16 volumes, newly 
bound in Tue Drar’s regular style, dark brown cloth, 
side and back lettered in gold, is offered for $40. Each 
volume has a full index. The publishers cannot supply 
another set at any price. Address E. R. K., 


Care Tue D1at, Chicago. 
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